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The  Lumber  Industry  and  Its  Workers 


CHAPTER  1. 
LUMBER  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

FROM  the  light  that  science  projects  into  the  obscurity  of 
the  remote  past  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  not 
only  the  progress  but  the  very  existence  of  the  human 
race  was  depe'ndent  on  timber.  The  trees  provided  a  refuge 
for  our  ape-like  ancestors  and  thus  saved  them  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  monstrous  beasts  and  reptiles  that  then  inhabited 
the  earth.  The  first  weapon  of  primitive  man  was  a  wooden 
club.  Without  wood  the  discovery  of  fire,  which  started  man 
on  the  road  of  civilization,  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
invention  of  the  wooden  bow-a"nd-arrow  marks  the  beginning  of 
another  important  stage  in  the  advance  of  the  race.  In  his  first 
rude  attempts  at  agriculture  the  savage  scratched  the  ground 
with  a  pointed  stick,  which  later  evolved  into  the  wooden  plow. 
In  the  early  stages  of  development  man  lived  without  agri- 
culture, but  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  his  existence  would 
ever  have  been  possible  without  timber. 

As  the  race  passed  from  savagery  thru  barbarism  to  civiliza- 
tion wood  remained  essential  to  its  progress.  Even  today,  with- 
out wood  and  the  products  of  wood,  civilization  in  its  present 
form  could  not  exist.  In  our  daily  lives  we  are  constantly 
dependent  on  wood.  We  live  in  wooden  houses,  sleep  in  wooden 
beds  or  bunks,  sit  on  wooden  chairs,  eat  at  wooden  tables,  use 
wooden  toothpicks  and  matches,  walk  on  wooden  sidewalks, 
ride  in  wooden  cars,  sail  in  wooden  ships,  and  finally  are  put  in 
wooden  coffins  and  hauled  to  the  boneyard  in  wooden  hearses. 
Policemen  enforce  the  law  with  wooden  clubs,  and  only  too  often 
that  same  law  is  the  product  of  wooden  heads.  The  newspapers 
and  books  we  read  and  the  paper  on  which  we  write  are  made 
from  wood  pulp.  An  endless  variety  of  commodities,  both  solid 
and  liquid,  are  stored  and  transported  in  wooden  boxes  and 
barrels.  Wood  is  extensively  used  as  a  fuel,  and  some  idea  of 
its  value  in  that  capacity  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
estimate  by  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture : 

"In  heating  value  one  standard  cord  of  well-seasoned 
hickory,  oak,  beech,  birch,  hard  maple,  ash,  elm,  locust 
or  cherry  wood  is  approximately  equal  to  one  ton  (2,000 
pounds)  of  anthracite  coal.  However,  a  cord  and  a  half  of 
soft  maple,  and  two  cords  of  cedar,  poplar,  or  bass  wood, 
arejequired  to  give  the  same  amount  of  heat. 

"One  cord  of  mixed  wood,  well-seasoned,  equals  in  heat- 
ing value  at  least  one  ton  of  average  grade  bituminous  coal. 


"Either  as  raw  material  or  as  part  of  the  tools  and 
machinery,  lumber  is  used  in  all  industries." 

In  Agriculture  the  farmer  must  have  lumber  to  build  his 
dwelling  house,  barn,  granaries,  silos,  etc.  To  fence  his  fields 
he  must  have  wooden  posts;  often  the  entire  fence  is  made  of 
wood.  He  picks  his  fruit  from  a  wooden  ladder,  packs  it  in 
wooden  boxes,  with  wood  pulp  paper,  and  hauls  it  to  the  railroad 
in  a  wooden  wagon.  Wood  forms  a  part  of  all  agricultural  tools, 
implements  and  machinery.  Late  statistics  show  that  the  present 
demand  for  wood  for  farm  implements  exceeds  320,000,000  feet 
a  year,  and  if  the  wood  that  goes  into  agricultural  hand  tools 
were  added  the  total  would  probably  exceed  400,000,000  feet. 

In  the  Mining  Industry  wood  is  used  to  timber  the  mines  to 
prevent  them  from  caving  in.  Wooden  ties  support  the  tracks 
in  and  around  the  mines.  Wooden  cars  transport  the  coal  or  ore 
from  the  working  to  the  shaft.  Shaft  houses  and  other  build- 
ings around  the  mines  are  built  wholly  or  partly  of  lumber.  In 
coal  mining,  timber  forms  the  principal  part  of  tipples,  washers, 
etc.  Wood  forms  part  of  some  of  the  mining  tools  and  machin- 
ery. Without  lumber  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  carry 
on  mining. 

In  the  Construction  Industry  lumber  is  one  of  the  principal 
raw  materials.  Even  when  the  main  part  of  a  building  is  of 
some  other  material  (such  as  brick,  stone,  steel  or  concrete) 
lumber  is  used  for  floors,  ceilings,  laths,  window  frames,  doors, 
and  in  many  other  ways.  On  buildings  lumber  is  used  for  stag- 
ing. On  concrete  work  to  construct  the  forms,  and  for  temporary- 
supports.  On  railroad  and  general  construction  work  timber  is 
used  for  bridge  building,  for  culverts,  for  piling,  railroad  ties, 
etc.  Wood  forms  an  important  part  of  the  machinery  of  con- 
struction, such  as  derricks,  steam  shovels,  dump  cars  and  the  like. 
Most  of  the  tools  used  in  this  industry  are  part  wood.  Lumber 
is  used  to  build  the  camps  which  shelter  the  men  and  animals 
employed.  If  the  supply  of  lumber  were  cut  off  it  would  only 
be  a  short  time  before  the  entire  building  industry  would  be 
forced  to  shut  down. 

The  Transportation  Industry  is  literally  supported  by  wood. 
The  275,000  miles  of  railroad  track  in  the  United  States  rest  on 
wooden  ties.  It  is  estimated  that  the  railroad  and  electric  lines 
of  the  country  use  approximately  one  hundred  and  twenty  mill- 
ion ties  every  year.  The  vast  network  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wires  that  covers  the  country  is  upheld  by  wooden  poles. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  rolling  stock  is  built  of  lumber. 

In  Marine  Transportation  lumber  is  far  from  being  a  thing 
of  the  past.  A  large  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  still 
carried  in  wooden  ships.  The  small  boats,  scows  and  barges  in 
the  harbors  and  on  the  canals  and  rivers  are  built  almost  entirely 
of  wood.  Lumber  is  used  for  docks  and  wharves,  and  where 
other  materials  are  used  they  often  rest  on  wooden  piling. 

General  Manufacturing. — How  vital  lumber  is  to  this  in- 
dustry can  be  appreciated  by  quoting  a  few  figures.  Fifty-two 
thousand,  or  nineteen  per  cent  of  the  276,000  manufactur- 
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ing  establishments 
in  this  country,  use 
wood  solely  or  in 
part  as  raw  ma- 
terial. These  52,- 
000  establishments 
furnish  employ- 
ment to  1,130,000 
wage -earners,  o  r 
sixteen  per  cent  of 
the  7,000,000  wage 
earners  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  What- 
ever goes  towards 
curtailing  the  sup- 
plies of  raw  forest 
products  t  o  these 
e  s  t  a  b  1  i  s  hments 
tends  to  rupture 

the  continuous  employment  of  a  vast  army  of  wage-earners,  and 
thus  affects  the  larger  army  of  their  dependents.  In  a  nutshell, 
one-fifth  of  all  manufacturing  establishments  and  one-sixth  of 
all  the  wage-earners  in  the  United  States  are  directly  dependent 
for  raw  material  on  the  product  of  the  lumberjack's  labor. 

The  Printing  and  Publishing  Industry  is  directly  dependent 
on  the  product  of  the  forest.  Cutting  off  the  supply  of  pulp  wood 
from  which  paper  is  made  would  completely  paralyze  this  in- 
dustry, cause  the  suspension  of  all  newspapers  and  magazines, 
stop  the  printing  of  books,  and  throw  many  thousands  out  of 
employment.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  that  the  annual  consumption  of  wood  pulp 
exceeds  3,000,000  tons,  of  which  one-fifth  is  imported.  The 
wood-pulp  industry  produces  annually  an  output  valued  at  over 
$80,000,000. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  principal  uses  of  wood.  Its  uses 
are  endless,  and  extend  to  every  industry  and  every  phase  of 
life.  The  industrial  census  of  1913  shows  the  forests  of  the 
United  States  annually  supply  over  one  and  a  quarter  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  products;  employ  735,000  workers;  and  pay 
$367,000,000  in  wages. 

While  all  other  industries  depend  directly  or  indirectly  on 
lumber,  the  lumber  industry  is  also  dependent  on  all  others. 
Agriculture  furnishes  the  food  necessary  to  support  the  lumber 
workers,  the  raw  material  from  which  their  clothes  and  shoes 
are  made,  and  the  work  animals  employed  to  move  the  logs. 

Mining  furnishes  the  raw  material  from  which  axes,  saws, 
steel  rails,  and  logging  and  sawmill  machinery  are  made.  It 
furnishes  most  of  the  fuel  to  run  this  machinery,  and  the  oil  to 
lubricate  it.  Even  in  its  most  primitive  form  logging  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  the  product  of  the  mine. 

Construction  workers  build  the  sawmills  and  the  roads  over 
which  the  logs  are  hauled. 


Transportation  workers  move  the  logs  from  forest  to  mill, 
and  the  lumber  from  mill  to  customer.  They  bring  the  neces- 
sary supplies  —  food,  clothing,  fuel,  etc.  —  from  farm  and  factory 
to  logging  camp  and  sawmill  town. 

The  manufacturing  industry  produces  logging  and  sawmill 
machinery  and  tools;  also  stoves,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  used 
by  lumber  workers,  and  the  clothes  and  shoes  they  wear. 

No  one  industry  is  independent  of  the  others;  all  are  inter- 
dependent. The  workers  in  the  lumber  industry  are  not  only 
a  part  of  that  industry  but  are  also  a  part  of  industry  as  a  whole, 
which  is  carried  o"n  by  the  workers  in  the  different  industries 
co-operating  together.  This  co-operation  is  mostly  unconscious 
on  the  part  of  the  workers,  for  they  are  organized  by  the  cap- 
italists to  produce  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalists,  and  do 
not  control  these  producing  organizations. 

Not  only  are  all  industries  interdependent;  that  is  also  true 
of  all  countries.  Often  one  country  furnishes  the  raw  material 
and  another  turns  out  the  finished  product.  Modern  industry 
is  bigger  than  any  one  country;  it  is  world-wide,  and  pays  little 
attention  to  national  boundary  lines.  It  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  co-operation  (altho  unconscious)  among  the  workers  in  all 
industries  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  For  instance,  American 
lumber  workers,  English  marfrie  transport  workers,  and  Chinese 
construction  workers  may  co-operate  to  build  houses  or  railroads 
in  China.  The  Lumber  Industry  of  the  United  States  is  greatly 
affected  by  transportation  facilities  by  land  and  water  between 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  also  by  the  timber  supply  of 
other  countries. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  shows  the  acreage  of  forests  in  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world  : 

Europe.  Acres.  Africa.                                   Acres. 

Austria-Hungary  ..............  53,000,000  Central  Africa  ..................  224,000,000 

Finland  ..............................  53,000,000  Madagascar  ......................  25,000,000 

France  ..............................  24,000,000  All  other  ............................   10,000,000 

Germany  ............................  35,000,000  - 

Norway  ..............................  17,000,000  Total  Africa  ..................  259,000,000 

Russia  in  Europe  ..............  465,000,000 

Sweden  .........................  49,000,000  A        . 

A11  »««'•-••  Alas™.  ...... 


Europe  ................  750  000,000 

India*'                                     14<foOOS000  South  America  ..................  528,000,000 

KftnoAAnS  United  states  ....................  545,000,000 

Japan  ................................  58,000,000  Wp<tf  TnHip<? 

Philippines  ........................  49,000,000  West  lndies  ............                 13,000,OC 

Russian  Asia  ......................  348,000,000 

AH  other  ............................     7,000,000  Total  America  ........  2,047,000,000 


Total  Asia 61 1,000,000 

Australasia    133,000,000  Grand  Total 3,800,000,000 

The  work  of  the  men  in  the  woods  and  sawmills  is  indispens- 
able to  society.     But  owing  to  their  lack  of  organization  they 
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allow  society  to  condemn  them  to  hard  labor  for  life,  and  to 
deny  them  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  civilization. 
The  workers  operate  mdustry,  but  get  little  of  the  wealth  their 
labor  produces.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  they  do  not  control 
industry.  Organized  in  the  right  way  and  using  scientific  tactics, 
they  have  the  power  to  stop  industry,  or  to  control  it  and  run  it 
for  their  benefit. 

How  this  can  be  done  will  be  explained  in  a  later  chapter. 


CHAPTER  2. 
EARLY  METHODS  OF  LOGGING.* 

THE  evolution  of  the  sawmill  is  largely  due  to  conditions  and 
demands  of  the  lumber  industry  in  America.     The  early 
colonists  built  and  operated  sawmills  one  hundred  years 
before  there  was  one  in  England.     However,  the  wood-working 
industry  was  highly  developed  in  that  country  long  before  the 
first  sawmill  was  erected.    So  if  a  sawmill  did  not  always  appear 
in  a  colony  soon  after  the  first  settlement,  it  does  not  follow  that 
no  lumbering  was  carried  on.     They  had  other  means  of  manu- 
facturing the  forest  products. 

The  pioneer  of  the  wilderness  with  axe  and  wedge  could 
easily  supply  his  few  wants  in  this  respect;  but  in  the  villages 
which  sprang  up  at  each  important  trading  post  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  building  material  arid  ship  timber,  which  the  villagers 
themselves  could  not  supply.  Most  of  them  were  engaged  in 
better-paying  pursuits  or  professions;  hence  some  labor  found 
employment  in  manufacturing  lumber  by  hand.  The  large  tim- 
bers for  house  and  ship  building  were  hewn  out  and  squared  with 
a  broad-axe  by  men  who  were  experts  with  this  tool.  The  planks, 
boards  and  boat-sides  were  mostly  made  by  pit-sawing.  The 
latter  was  a  common  industry  in  England;  and  one  reason  why 
that  country  had  no  sawmills  until  after  1768  was  because  the 
mobs,  always  opposed  to  labor-saving  machinery,  destroyed  the 
first  ones  as  fast  as  they  were  erected,  thru  fear  that  the  pit- 
sawyers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Pit-Sawing. 

Pit-sawing  was  done  by  two  men  with  a  long  saw  that  had 
cross  handles  on  each  end.  A  stick  of  timber,  hewed  square, 
was  placed  over  a  pit,  or  elevated  on  trestles.  One  man  stood 
on  top  and  pulled  the  saw  up  while  the  other  stood  in  the  pit 
below  and  pulled  it  down.  The  workman  on  top  who  guided  the 
saw  along  the  chalk-line,  and  who  was  supposedly  the  better 
man,  was  called  the  pit-man.  When  sawmills  were  first  substi- 
tuted in  this  work  the  saw  was  held  taut  on  the  upward  stroke 
by  a  springpole  overhead,  and  was  worked  up  and  down  by  a 
wooden  beam  attached  to  a  cra'nk  on  the  mill  wheel.  This  wooden 
beam  was  called  the  pitman,  and  is  still  known  by  that  name  in 
every  saw-mill  in  the  country.  Pit-sawing  or  whip -sawing,  as  it 

*  The  facts  given  in  this  chapter  were  obtained  from  an  article  entitled  "A  History 
of  the  Logging  Industry  in  the  State  of  New  York,"  by  Wm.  F.  Fox,  Superintendent  of 
Forests  in  that  state,  and  a  collaborator  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry.  This  article  was  pub- 
lished in  1902  as  Bulletin  34  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Forestry. 
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is  often  called,  was  not  en- 
tirely abandoned  on  the  in- 
troduction of  saw-mills.  This 
old  method  was  still  useful 
in  sawing  long  stuff,  be- 
cause in  many  mills  the  car- 
riage was  not  long  enough 
to  saw  planks  of  the  desired 
length. 

In  the  Hudson  River  Val- 
ley no  settlement  was  made, 
nor  house  erected  by  white 
men  until  1614.  Just  when 
the  labor  of  the  settlers  first 
took  the  form  we  call  lum- 
bering it  is  impossible  to  say. 
In  1623,  nine  years  after  the 
first  house  was  built  at  New 
Amsterdam,  three  sawmills 
were  erected  by  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company;  and 
with  their  erection  begins  the 
history  of  lumbering  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  machinery  for  these 
mills,  which  was  shipped  from  Holland,  was  constructed  to  run 
by  water  power  or  by  wind-mill.  One  of  them  was  built  on  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  and  was  probably  operated  by  wind  power;  an- 
other, which  stood  on  Sawmill  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  East 
River,  may  have  used  a  water  wheel.  In  1639  the  mill  on 
Governor's  Island  was  based  at  the  annual  rental  of  500  mer- 
chantable boards,  half  oak  and  half  pine. 

About  the  same  time,  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  some  sawmills 
were  built  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany)  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Andries  Corstiaensen,  a  master  millwright,  with  two  sawyers, 
was  sent  there  from  Holland  in  1630.  Among  the  settlers  at 
Rensselaerwyck  (Troy),  in  1630,  were  Lawrens  Lawretissen  and 
Barent  Tomassen,  sawyers.  In  1636  Barent  Pieterse  Koeymans 
joined  the  colony,  and  in  the  fall  of  1645  took  charge  of  the 
Patroon's  sawmills,  being  allowed  150  guilders  a  year  for  board 
and  3  stuyvers  for  every  plank  he  sawed.  In  two  years  this  mill 
cut  over  4,000  boards.  In  1673  Koeymans  bought  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  the  Hudson  River,  12  miles  south  of  Albany  (the  loca- 
tion of  the  present  town  of  Coeymans),  on  which  there  were 
some  desirable  mill-sites,  and  where  Cruyn  Cornelissen  and  Hans 
Jonsen  had  erected  sawmills  as  early  as  1651. 

The  colonists  soon  made  other  settlements  in  the  Hudson 
Valley,  and  in  1661  Frans  Pietero  Clavers  built  a  sawmill  on 
the  little  stream  which  runs  into  the  river  2  miles  north  of  Stuy- 
vesant  Landing,  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Kinderhook,  Colum- 
bia County.  This  stream  has  been  known  as  the  Saw  Kill  ever 
since.  In  1663  a  sawmill  was  built  by  Jan  Barendsen  Wemp  on 
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the  Poesten  Kill,  a 
stream  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Hud- 
son at  T  r  o  y  .  As 
the  falls  of  the 
Poesten  Kill  (Puf- 
fing o  r  Foaming 
Creek)  furnished 
a  strong  water- 
power,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  this 
mill  was  driven  by 
a  water-wheel. 

In  a  letter  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade, 
England,  dated  2d 
of  January,  1701, 
the  Earl  of  Bello- 
mont  say§ : 

"They  have  got 
about  40  sawmills 
up  in  this  province 
(the  province  o  f 
New  York)  which 
I  hear  rids  more 
woods  and  destroys 
more  timber  than 

all  the  sawmills  in  New  Hampshire.  Four  saws  are  the  most  in 
New  Hampshire  that  work  in  one  mill,  and  here  is  a  Dutchman, 
lately  come  over,  who  is  an  extraordinary  artist  at  these  mills. 
Mr.  Livingston  told  me  this  last  summer  he  had  made  him  a  mill 
that  went  with  12  saws.  A  few  such  mills  will  quickly  destroy 
all  the  woods  in  the  province  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  them." 

For  the  first  two  hundred  years  the  mills  were  of  rude  con- 
struction and  of  small  capacity,  most  of  them  being  limited  to 
a  single  upright  saw.  At  first  this  saw  was  attached  directly  to 
the  pitman,  the  blade  being  steadied  by  a  side  pressure  from 
guide  blocks.  Then  an  improvement  was  made  by  straming  the 
saw  between  stirrups  in  a  frame  or  "gate,"  the  pitman  being 
attached  to  the  latter.  As  the  turbine  was  then  unknown,  water 
power  was  obtained  from  a  single  overshot  water-wheel. 

Many  of  the  first  sawmills  were  built  in  combination  with 
gristmills,  often  under  the  same  roof,  the  power  being  used  to 
drive  them  both  or  singly,  as  needed. 

For  the  next  hundred  years  after  the  founding  of  the  colonies 
at  New  Amsterdam  and  Fort  Orange  (Albany)  the  settlement 
of  the  state  was  confined  to  the  region  of  the  Hudson  and 
Mohawk  valleys.  The  development  of  the  country  and  growth  of 
the  lumber  industry  were  slow  compared  to  the  progress  which 
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LOG-DRIVERS  WAITING  FOR  A  HEAD  OF  WATER 


succeeded  the  Revolution.  There  being  no  means  of  transporta- 
tion except  in  the  river  districts,  the  lumbermen,  after  supplying 
local  demands,  had  to  depend  on  the  export  business,  which  was 
confined  largely  to  the  English  trade.  There  was  a  market  for 
large  white  pine  masts  and  ship-timber,  which  gave  employment 
to  axmen  and  raftsmen  to  some  extent.  But  even  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  four-fifths  of  the  state  was  still  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  and  where  the  large  and  populous  city  of  Rochester 
now  stands  there  was  not  a  house  nor  a  white  man  to  be  seen  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  Except  in  the  Hudson  and  Mo- 
hawk counties,  settlements  and  lumbering  operations  were  not 
commenced  earlier  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  while 
thruout  a  very  large  area  nothing  was  attempted  until  a  much 
later  date.  But  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  as  at  New  Amster- 
dam, how  soon  the  sawmill  followed  the  first  cabin,  how  quickly 
the  lumber  industry  began  in  each  pioneer  settlement,  and  how 
closely  it  was  associated  with  the  development  of  the  country. 

Primitive  Methods. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  there  was  a  lack  of  the 
tools  and  labor-saving  appliances  which  are  today  considered 
indispensable  in  the  lumber  industry.  Even  the  axe  of  the  chop- 
per was  homemade — a  single  bit  with  a  curved  hickory  handle, 
the  rude  handiwork  of  the  nearest  blacksmith ;  for  the  axe  fac- 
tories were  yet  to  come,  and  the  double-bitted  axe  had  not  been 
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invented.  Crosscut  saws,  which  had  to  be  imported  from  Eng- 
land, were  scarce  and  costly;  hence  the  tree  tru'nks  were  made 
into  logs  by  chopping  instead  of  sawing.  The  millwrights  were 
not  much  better  off  for  tools.  The  first  mill  in  Rensselaer  County 
was  built  in  1792  by  a  man  named  Cross  who  "had  no  tools  but 
an  axe,  saw  and  auger." 

Skidways  were  rarely  made,  except  where  a  stock  of  logs 
was  left  lying  in  the  woods,  the  logs  being  usually  hauled  direct 
to  the  mill.  Oxen  were  used  for  the  most  part  in  logging,  the 
same  teams  being  employed  on  farm  work  part  of  the  year;  for 
the  lumberman  was  also  a  farmer. 

There  was  no  river  driving  then.  The  great  White  Pines 
stood  close  around  the  mill  itself,  and  so  thickly  that  the  logs 
were  quickly  and  easily  "snaked"  there.  The  old-fashioned  saw- 
mill did  not  require  much  timber  to  stock  it;  hence  several  years 
would  elapse  before  the  haul  became  top  lo'ng  to  be  profitable. 
Then  the  lumberman  would  move  his  mill  into  another  tract  of 
timber  and  resume  logging.  It  was  not  until  years  later  that 
the  lumberman  conceived  the  plan  of  driving  the  logs  to  the 
mill  instead  of  moving  the  mill  to  the  logs,  and  so  started  the 
practice  of  river  driving. 

Rafting. 

The  local  market  of  each  mill  was  limited  to  the  distance 
which  the  sawed  lumber  could  be  transported  on  wagons  over 
soft,  newly  built  roads;  no  canals  or  railroads  extended  their 
limits.  The  greater  outside  market  could  be  reached  only  by 
rafting  the  product  and  floating  it  down  to  the  towns  and  cities, 
which  were  always  located  on  some  waterway.  For  this  reason 
the  mills  were  located  on  the  upper  waters  of  creeks  or  rivers, 
which  furnished  at  the  same  time  water  power  and  an  outlet  to 
market.  Every  lumberman  was  a  raftsman  as  well  as  a  logger 
and  a  mill-owner. 

Log-Driving. 

The  beginning  of  log-driving  was  co-incident  with  the  sud- 
den increase  in  the  development  of  the  country  in  the  early  part 
of  last  century.  Former  primitive  methods  of  hauling  logs  from 
forest  to  mill  were  no  longer  adequate  to  supply  the  increasing 
demand.  The  haul  had  become  too  long  to  'be  profitable,  and 
there  were  no  canals  or  railroads  in  those  days.  It  became  nec- 
essary for  the  manufacturers  either  to  move  their  sawmills  up 
stream  or  to  flood  their  logs  down  to  the  mills.  Log-driving  on 
the  upper  Hudson  began  about  1813.  One  of  the  first  drives 
was  from  the  Brant  Lake  Tract  to  the  mills  at  Glen  Falls.  Others 
soon  followed,  and  in  a  few  years  log-drivers  were  at  work  on 
every  large  river  in  the  state. 
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CHAPTER  3. 
EVOLUTION  OF  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY. 

Logging. 

UP  TO  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  science  and 
invention  had  made  slow  progress  in  the  lumber  industry. 
The  methods  and  tools  employed  had  changed  but  little 
from  those  used  for  centuries  in  Europe.  The  same  was  true  of 
all  other  industries.  About  this  time  occurred  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  human  history ;  an  event  of  tremendous  and 
far-reaching  consequences,  which  has  revolutionized  industry  in 
all  countries:  The  invention  of  the  steam  engine. 

In  1782  James  Watt  patented  the  double-acting  steam  engine 
in  England. 

In  1804,  in  Wales,  the  first  locomotive  ever  run  on  rails  was 
built  by  Richard  Trevithich. 

The  same  year  Col.  John  Stevens  constructed  a  boat  on  the 
Hudson,  driven  by  a  Watt  engine  and  having  a  tubular  boiler  of 
his  own  invention  and  a  twin  screw  propeller. 

Tbe  same  year  Oliver  Evans  used  a  steam  paddle-wheel  boat 
on  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers. 

In  1807  Robert  Fulton  built  the  "Clermont"  and  permanently 
established  steam  navigation  on  the  Hudson  River  between  New 
York  and  Albany. 

In  1811  the  "Orleans,"  of  one  hundred  tons,  the  first  steam- 
boat on  the  Mississippi,  was  built  at  Pittsburgh  by  Fulton  and 
Livingston.  She  had  a  stern  wheel  and  went  from  Pittsburgh  to 
New  Orleans  in  fourteen  days. 

By  1830  there  were  eighty-six  steamers  on  the  Hudson  River 
and  Long  Island  Sound,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  in  the  Western  waters. 

The  first  steamboat  to  cross  the  Atlantic  was  the  American 
steamer  "Savannah,"  three  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  in  1819. 

In  1826  the  first  railroad  in  the  United  States  was  built  near 
Quincy,  Mass. 

It  was  inevitable  that  all  these  events  should  have  a  tre- 
mendous influence  on  the  lumber  industry.  By  aiding  in  the 
development  of  the  country  they  caused  an  increased  demand 
for  lumber.  By  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  steam  as  a 
motive  power  they  hastened  its  application  in  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  steam  began 
to  come  into  general  use  as  a  motive  power.  In  the  sawmills  it 
gradually  displaced  wind  power  and,  to  a  great  extent,  water 
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power.  But  it  was  not  until  long  afterwards  that  it  came  into 
use  in  logging  or  even,  to  any  great  extent,  in  transporting  logs 
from  forest  to  mill.  In  the  Eastern  States,  at  that  time  the  prin- 
cipal field  of  logging  operations,  most  of  the  forests  were  within 
reasonable  distance  of  creeks  and  rivers.  The  cold  winters  and 
heavy  snow-fall  furnished  good  sleigh  roads  over  which  the  logs 
were  hauled  to  the  streams,  to  be  driven  to  the  mills  during  the 
spring  freshets.  In  the  early  days  of  logging  in  the  Lake  States, 
methods  were  practically  the  same.  Creeks  and  rivers  carried 
the  logs  from  forest  to  mill.  But  with  the  logging  off  of  the 
timber  nearest  the  streams,  the  lengthening  of  the  sleigh  haul, 
and  the  increasing  demand  for  lumber  caused  by  the  rapid 
development  of  the  country,  other  and  more  efficient  means  of 
transportation  became  necessary.  The  building  of  the  railroads 
supplied  this  need. 

The  Pacific  Railway,  the  first  of  the  half  dozen  transcon- 
tinental railroads,  was  completed  in  1869,  and  by  that  time  the 
Eastern  States  were  fairly  well  gridironed  with  railroads. 

The  successful  use  of  steel-rail  logging  roads  began  in  1876, 
when  Scott  Gerrish,  a  logger  in  Southern  Michigan,  built  a  rail- 
road for  transporting  logs  from  Lake  George  to  the  Muskegon 
River,  down  which  they  were  driven  to  the  mill.  The  number 
of  logging  roads  increased  rapidly,  and  in  1881  there  were  sev- 
enty-one in  operation  in  Michigan,  and  five  in  Wisconsin.  In  1910 
there  were  approximately  two  thousand  logging  railroads  with 
about  30,000  miles  of  track  in  operation  in  the  United  States. 

The  logging  railroad  was  a  great  advance  over  previous 
methods.  Altho  transporting  logs  by  rail  cost  more  than  by 
water,  it  was  far  more  reliable.  It  was  not  dependent  on  weather 
conditions,  and  it  enabled  many  mills  to  run  all  the  year  around, 
instead  of  being  shut  down  half  the  year  for  want  of  logs.  Much 
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timber  that  could  not  be  profitably  logged  by  the  old  methods, 
being  too  far  from  a  derivable  stream,  was  now  made  easily 
accessible. 

Further  application  of  steam  power  to  logging  soon  followed 
the  logging  railroad.  One  of  the  most  successful  power  loaders 
was  put  on  the  market  in  1885,  and  since  that  time  many  forms 
have  been  brought  out  which  differ  in  the  manner  of  locomotion, 
character  of  booms  and  other  details,  to  meet  special  require- 
ments. 

Steam  skidding  was  introduced  about  the  same  time  as  steam 
loading.  The  first  patent  on  power  skidding  machinery  in  the 
United  States  was  granted  on  November  13,  1883,  to  Horace 
Butters  of  Lundington,  Michigan,  and  covered  an  overhead  cable- 
way  designed  to  get  logs  out  of  "pot-holes"  and  swampy  places 
in  the  white  pine  forests.  Perceiving  the  possibility  of  using  a 
machine  of  this  type  in  the  cypress  forests  of  North  Carolina, 
the  inventor  built  some  machines  which  were  mounted  on  scows 
and  floated  in  the  bayous  and  sloughs.  They  did  not  completely 
solve  the  loggers'  problem,  as  they  were  limited  in  range  from 
seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet,  and  consequently  could 

reach  only  a  small  part  of  the  timber. 

In  1889  William 

Baptist  put  a 
ground  system  i  n 
operation  in  a  Lou- 
isiana swamp.  It 
consisted  of  two 
large  drums  and  an 
engine  and  boiler 
mounted  on  a  scow 
from  which  an  end- 
1  e  s  s  cable  passed 
out  into  the  forest 
for  a  distance  of 
one-half  mile.  This 
later  developed  in- 
to the  modern 
"slack  rope"  sys- 
tem now  used  on 
pull  boats. 

A  third  method, 
called  the  "snaking 
system,"  was  a  la- 
ter development  in 
the  pine  forests  of 
the  South. 

Since  that  time 
many  improve- 
ments  have  been 
made  and  many 
new  devices  adopt- 
ed in  power  skid- 
ding. 
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In  the  Eastern  States  most  of  the  timber  is  now  cut  out,  and 
four-fifths  of  the  timber  of  the  Lake  States  is  gone.  In  these 
regions  practically  all  the  skidding  is  done  by  horse  power,  and 
for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  not  likely  that  steam  skidding  will 
ever  be  introduced  to  any  great  extent. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  logging  in  this  country  is  now  carried 
on  in  the  South,  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
States. 

In  the  South  the  logging  railroad  is  in  general  use,  the  rivers 
in  that  part  of  the  country  not  being  suitable  for  log-driving. 
In  some  places  the  skidding  is  dofte  by  horses,  mules  or  oxen,  in 
others  by  steam.  Most  of  the  loading  is  done  by  steam. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  and  in  the  Cascades  there  are 
still  a  few  river  drives,  but  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  log- 
ging is  done  by  railroad.  Skidding  is  done  both  by  horse  and 
steam  power.  Practically  all  loading  is  done  by  steam. 

In  some  places,  principally  in  the  South,  specially  constructed 
wagons  are  used  for  hauling  logs.  The  pole  road  and  the 
stringer  road  are  still  in  use  in  a  few  localities,  but  they  are  not 
common,  for  they  cannot  compete  with  the  steam  logging  road 
in  efficiency.  In  mountainous  sections  the  log-chute  is  i'n  com- 
mon use.  In  some  parts  of  the  West  logs  are  transported  by 
flume.  In  some  parts  of  the  Louisiana  swamps  logs  are  made 
into  rafts  and  floated  out  during  the  wet  season.  For  falling 
trees  and  cutting  logs  the  axe  is  no  longer  used  except  for 
undercutting.  This  work  is  now  done  with  crosscut  saws. 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  where  the  timber  grows  to  a  great 
size,  power  logging  has  reached  its  highest  development  and,  in 
large  operations,  is  used  exclusively.  It  has  entirely  replaced 
the  picturesque,  many-yoked  ox-teams  of  earlier  days.  The  size 
and  power  of  the  donkey-engines  used  iti  moving  the  logs  are 
being  gradually  increased.  The  latest  improvements  on  a  large 
scale  are  the  overhead  cableway  and  high  lead.  Many  different 
systems  and  devices  are  used  for  skidding  and  loading.  Among 
the  most  efficient  of  these  is  the  Duplex  loading  donkey. 

Big  timber  logging  is  highly  specialized  thruout.  The  prin- 
cipal species  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is  the  Douglas  fir,  and 
in  California  the  redwood,  some  specimens  of  which  are  the 
largest  trees  in  the  world.  About  one-half  of  the  entire  remain- 
ing timber  of  the  coutitry  is  in  these  three  states.  On  account 
of  the  size  of  the  timber  and  the  outlook  for  the  future,  the  new 
science  of  logging  engineering  is  being  more  rapidly  developed 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  section  the  logs  are  cut  the  full  length  of  a  flat- 
car,  oft  account  of  which  it  is  known  as  the  long  log  country. 

The  Sawmill. 

In  the  sawmill  even  greater  changes  have  taken  place  than 
in  logging.  The  saw  has  been  the  great  pioneer  in  wood-work- 
ing machinery.  It  is  said  this  tool  was  first  invented  by  an 
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ancient  Greek.  Having  found  the  jaw-bone  of  a  snake,  he  em- 
ployed it  to  cut  thru  a  small  piece  of  wood.  By  this  means  he 
was  induced  to  form  a  like  instrument  of  iron,  that  is,  to  make 
a  saw.  The  circular  saw  was  the  type  most  commonly  used  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  was  invented  by  an  Englishman 
named  Miller  iti  1777.  It  was  not  until  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
however,  that  it  was  generally  applied,  and  its  great  work 
belongs  to  that  period.  The  first  insertable  teeth  for  this  saw 
were  invented  by  W.  Kendal,  an  American,  in  1826. 

The  first  type  of  saw  to  which  mechanical  power  was  applied 
was  the  old-fashioned  "gate  saw,"  also  known  as  the  frame  or 
sash  saw.  The  first  improvement  on  this  was  known  as  the 
"muley"  saw.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  these  saws  they  were 
arranged  in  gangs  so  as  to  make  a  number  of  cuts  at  one  pass 
of  the  log.  This  style  was  especially  used  in  Europe,  but  on  the 
up  stroke  there  was  no  work  done,  and  hence  half  the  time  was 
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lost.  This  and  other  difficulties  led  finally  to  the  adoption  of  the 
circular  type  whose  continuous  cut  and  high  speed  saved  much 
time  and  greatly  increased  the  output. 

Mounted  on  a  portable  frame  this  machine  was  put  to  its 
great  work  upon  the  logs  of  the  American  forests,  and  for  many 
years  this  type  of  sawmill  held  sway.  An  enormous  amount  of 
work  was  done  thru  its  agency.  Among  its  useful  accessories 
were  the  set  works  for  adjusting  the  log-holding  knees  to  the 
position  for  a  new  cut;  log  turners  for  rotating  the  log  to  change 
the  plane  of  the  cut;  and  the  rack  and  pinion  feed  by  which 
the  saw  carriage  was  run  back  and  forth.  Next  came  the  rope 
feed,  by  means  of  which  the  carriage  was  drawn  back  and  forth 
by  a  rope  wrapped  around  a  drum. 

The  greatest  advance  in  sawmills  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  steam  feed,  in  which  a  very  long  steam  cylinder  was  pro- 
vided with  a  piston  whose  long  rod  was  directly  attached  to  the 
saw  carriage,  and  the  latter  moved  back  and  forth  with  the 
stroke  of  the  piston.  This  was  also  known  as  the  shotgun  feed, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  long  cylinder  to  a  gun  barrel.  It 
was  invented  by  De  Witt  C.  Prescott  in  1887.  The  value  of  the 
steam  feed  was  to  increase  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  saw 
by  expediting  the  movement  of  its  carriage,  as  many  as  six 
boards  per  minute  being  cut  by  its  aid  from  a  log  of  average 
length.  With  the  modern  development  of  the  art,  the  ease  and 
rapidity  of  steam  action  have  recommended  it  for  use  in  most  all 
of  the  work  of  the  sawmill.  The  direct  application  of  steam 
pistons  working  in  cylinder  has  been  utilized  for  canting,  kicking, 
flipping  and  rolling  the  logs,  lifting  the  stack,  taking  away  the 
boards,  etc. 

The  bandsaw  is  an  endless  belt  of  steel,  having  teeth  formed 
along  one  edge  and  traveling  continuously  around  an  upper  and 
lower  pulley,  with  its  toothed  edge  presented  to  the  timber  to 
be  cut.  A  form  of  bandsaw  is  found  as  early  as  1808,  in  a  British 
patent.  In  1834  a  French  patent  for  a  bandsaw  was  granted  to 
a  man  named  Etiennot.  The  first  United  States  patent  for  a 
bandsaw  was  granted  to  B.  Barker  in  1836.  But  the  bandsaw  did 
not  attain  its  prominence  in  wood-working  machinery  until  the 
last  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  That  it  did  not  find  gen- 
eral application  at  an  earlier  period  was  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
securely  and  accurately  joining  the  ends  of  the  band.  For  many 
years  the  only  moderately  successful  bandsaws  were  made  in 
France,  but  expert  mechanical  skill  has  so  mastered  the  problem 
that  in  recent  years  the  bandsaw  has  gone  to  the  very  front  in 
woodworking  machinery.  Today  it  is  in  service  in  sizes  from  a 
delicate  filament  used  for  scroll  sawing,  to  an  enormous  steel  belt 
fifty  feet  long,  and  twelve  inches  wide,  traveling  over  pulleys 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  making  five  hundred  revolutions  per 
minute  and  tearing  its  way  thru  logs  much  too  large  for  any 
circular  saw,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  miles  a  minute.  A 
modern  form  of  bandsaw  with  teeth  on  both  its  edges  cuts  in 
both  directions,  thus  requiring  no  off-setting  mechanism. 
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Other  improvements  in  saw- 
mill machinery  are  the  endless 
chain  for  bringing  the  logs  in- 
to the  mill,  ;and  mechanical 
carriers  for  lumber  and  refuse. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are 
the  shingle,  lath,  and  slab  saws 
which,  using  up  inferior  ma- 
terial, reduce  the  amount  of 
waste. 

Sawmill  plants  vary  greatly 
in  size  and  output,  from  the 
portable  plants  with  a  capacity 
of  from  five  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  feet  B.  M.  per  day, 
to  the  immense  stationary 
plants,  characteristic  of  the 
Lake  States,  the  Southern  Pine 
Region,  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west, with  a  capacity  of 
150,000  to  500,000  per  single  shift.  Portable  mills  and  many  of 
the  small  stationary  mills  are  still  equipped  with  circular  saws. 

Planing  Machines. 

While  the  saw  plays  the  initial  part  in  shaping  the  logs  into 
lumber,  it  is  to  the  planing  machine  that  the  refinement  of 
wood-working  is  due.  Its  rapidly  revolving  cutter-head  reduces 
the  uneven  thickness  of  the  lumber  to  an  exact  gauge,  and 
simultaneously  imparts  the  fine  smooth  surface.  The  planing 
machine  is  organized  in  different  shapes  for  different  uses.  When 
the  cutters  are  straight  and  arranged  horizontally,  it  is  a  simple 
planer.  When  the  cutters  are  short  and  arranged  to  work  on  the 
edge  of  the  board,  they  are  known  as  edgers;  when  the  edges 
are  cut  into  tongues  and  grooves,  it  is  called  a  matching  machine ; 
and  when  the  cutters  have  a  curved  ornamental  contour  the 
planer  is  known  as  a  moulding  machine,  and  is  used  for  cutting 
the  ornamental  contour  for  house  trimmings  and  various  orn- 
amental uses. 

The  planing  machine  was  one  of  the  many  wood-working 
devices  invented  by  General  Bentham.  His  first  machine,  pat- 
ented in  England  in  1791,  was  a  reciprocating  machine,  that  is, 
it  worked  back  and  forth  on  the  boards  to  be  planed.  But  in 
1793  he  patented  the  rotary  form,  along  with  a  great  variety 
of  other  wood-working  machinery. 

Bramah's  planer,  patented  in  England  in  1802,  was  about 
the  first  planing  machine  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  known 
as  a  transverse  planer,  the  cutters  being  on  the  lower  surface  of 
a  horizontal  disc,  which  is  fixed  to  a  vertical  revolving  shaft,  and 
overhangs  the  board  passing  beneath  it,  the  cutters  revolving  in 
a  plane  parallel  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  board.  The  plan- 
ing machine  of  Muis,  of  Glasgow,  patented  in  1827,  was  designed 
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for  makhig  boards  for  flooring,  and  presented  a  considerable 
advance  in  the  art. 

With  the  greater  wooded  areas  of  America,  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  young  republic,  and  the  resourceful  spirit  of  its  new 
civilization,  the  leading  activities  in  wood-working  machinery  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  were  transferred 
to  the  United  States.  A  phenomenal  growth  in  this  art  ensued, 
many  new  inventions  and  improvements  being  made. 

In  modern  planing  machinery  the  climax  of  utility  is  reached 
in  the  so-called  universal  wood-worker.  This  is  the  versatile 
Jack-of-all-work  in  the  planing  mill.  It  planes  flat,  moulded, 
rabbeted,  or  beaded  surface ;  it  saws  with  both  the  rip  and 
crosscut  action;  it  cuts  tongues  and  grooves;  makes  mitres, 
chamfers,  wedges,  mortices  and  tenons,  and  is  the  general  utility 
machine  of  the  shop. 
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CHAPTER  4. 
PRIVATE  MONOPOLY  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

THE  only  thoro  canvass  ever  made  of  the  amount  and  owner- 
ship of  standing  timber  hi  the  United  States  was  that  made 
in  1910  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  The  findings  of  this  investigation  are  given 
in  the  report  known  as  "The  Lumber  Industry,  Part  1,  Standing 
Timber."  Some  extracts  from  this  report  follow  and  they  convey 
some  idea  of  the  degree  of  centralized  control  that  exists  in  the 
lumber  industry. 

Letter  of  Submittal. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Corporations, 
Washington,  Feb.  13,  1911. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  Part  1  of  a  report  on 
the  Lumber  Industry  of  the  United  States.  This  part  deals  with 
the  amount  and  ownership  of  standing  timber. 

The  foremost  facts  shown  are: 

(1)  The  concentration  of  a  dominating  control  of  our  stand- 
ing timber  in  a  comparatively  few  enormous  holdings,  steadily 
tending  towards  a  central  control  of  the  lumber  industry. 

(2)  Vast  speculative  purchase  and  holding  of  timber  land 
far  in  advance  of  any  use  thereof. 

(3)  An  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  this  diminishing 
natural  resource,  with  great  profits  to  its  owners.    This  value, 
by  the  very  nature  of  standing  timber,  the  holder  neither  created 
nor  substantially  enhances. 

These  are  the  underlying  facts,  of  tremendous  significance 
to  the  public  welfare.  They  are  primarily  the  results  of  our  pub- 
lic land  policy,  long  continued.  The  laws  that  represent  that 
policy  are  still  largely  operative.  The  past  history  and  present 
status  of  our  standing  timber  drive  home  upon  us  the  imperative 
necessity  of  revising  our  public  policy  for  the  future  manage- 
ment of  all  our  remaining  natural  resources.  That  history  is 
here  outlined. 

From  Government  to  Private  Ownership. 

Only  40  years  ago,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  timber  now 
standing  was  (it  is  estimated)  publicly  owned.  Now  about  four- 
fifths  of  it  is  privately  owned.  The  great  bulk  of  it  passed  from 
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Government  to  private  hands  thru  (a)  enormous  railroad,  canal 
and  wagon  road  grants  by  the  Federal  Government;  (b)  direct 
Government  sales  in  unlimited  quantities  at  $1.25  an  acre;  (c) 
certain  public-land  laws,  great  tracts  being  assembled  in  spite 
of  the  legal  requirements  for  small  holdings.  Such  laws  were 
wholly  inappropriate  to  forest  regions;  but,  tho  vigorously  con- 
demned in  several  public  reports,  they  are  still  largely  in  force. 
In  theory,  they  were  intended  to  distribute  the  public  lands  in 
small  tracts  as  homes  for  free-holders.  In  fact,  they  actually 
furthered  timber  concentration  in  vast  holdings,  The  1,802 
largest  holders  of  timber  now  own  88,579,000  acres  of  land,  as 
compared  with  a  vastly  wider  distribution  of  public  lands  in 
non-timbered  agricultural  sections. 

During  this  interval,  and  chiefly  in  the  latter  half  thereof, 
the  value  of  standing  timber  has  increased  ten-fold,  twenty-fold, 
and  even  fifty-fold,  according  to  local  conditions.  The  present 
annual  growth  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  present  annual  cut. 
Replacement  by  new  growth  is  very  slow. 

Examples  of  the  increase  during  this  interval  are :  Prom  $5 
to  $30  an  acre,  $7  to  $40,  $20  to  $150,  $1  to  $13,  $4  to  $140,  $1 
to  $50.  Specific  tracts  have  been  sold  first  for  $24,000  and  later 
for  $153,000;  $10,000  and  later  $124,000;  $240,000  and  later 
$2,500,000;  $23,000  and  later  $500,000;  $19,000  and  later 
$1,125,000.  These  examples  illustrate  the  remarkable  profit 
made  by  certain  individual  holders. 

What  did  the  Government  get  for  the  timber?  Of  the  South- 
ern timber  land  sold  for  $1.25  an  acre,  much  is  now  worth  $60 
an  acre.  Large  amounts  of  Douglas  fir  in  Western  Washington 
and  Oregon,  which  the  Government  gave  away,  or  sold  at  $2.50 
an  acre,  now  range  from  $100  to  $200  an  acre.  The  great  red- 
wood belt  in  California  was  alienated  on  similar  terms,  and  some 
of  it  is  "now  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  an  acre.  Practically  none 
of  the  great  forests  in  the  public  land  states  was  sold  by  the 
Government  for  more  than  $2.50  an  acre.  The  great  increase 
in  value  gives  grave  importance  to  the  concentration  of  owner- 
ship. 

The  former  Chief  of  Field  Service  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
H.  H.  Schwartz,  stated  officially  (1909)  that  the  Timber  and 
Stone  Act  .  .  .  has  resulted  in  the  sale  of  over  12,000,000  acres 
of  valuable  timber  lands,  of  which  fully  10,000,000  were  trans- 
ferred to  corporate  or  individual  timber-land  investors  by  the 
entrymen.  These  lands  brought  to  the  people  or  General  Govern- 
ment a  gross  sum  of  $30,000,000.  At  the  date  of  sale  they  were 
reasonably  worth  $240,000,000.  The  profit  of  over  $200,000,000 
went  not  to  the  needy  settler  engaged  in  subduing  the  wilder- 
ness, but  to  the  wealthy  investors.  Not  over  a  fractional  part  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  timber  purchased  from  the  United  States  under 
this  act  is  held,  consumed,  or  even  cut  by  the  men  and  women 
who  made  the  entries. 

An  effective  illustration  of  what  has  happened  under  our 
land  laws  appears  in  th»  report  of  the  United  States  Forester 
for  1910: 
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An  investigation  emphasizes  the  probability  that  heavily 
timbered  lands,  if  opened  to  entry,  would  pass  into  the 
hands  of  large  owners  of  timber.  Of  705,000  acres  elimi- 
nated from  the  Olympic  National  Forest  in  1900  and  1901 
on  the  ground  that  the  land  was  chiefly  valuable  for  agri- 
culture, and  that  the  settlement  of  the  country  was  being 
retarded,  523,720  acres  passed  ultimately  into  the  hands 
of  owners  who  are  holding  it  purely  as  a  timber  speculation. 
Three  companies  and  two  individuals  own  over  178,000 
acres  in  holdings  of  from  15,000  to  over  80,000  acres  each. 
Of  timbered  homestead  claims  on  this  eliminated  area,  held 
by  100  settlers,  the  total  area  under  actual  cultivation  is 
only  570  acres,  an  average  of  but  5.7  acres  to  each  claim. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  original  purpose  of  the  elimination 
was  defeated,  and  that  bona  fide  settlement  was  not  ma- 
terially advanced. 

Control  of  the   Timber  Controls  the  Whole   Industry. 

Whatever  power  over  prices  may  arise  from  combinations  in 
manufacture  and  distribution  (as  distinguished  from  timber  own- 
ing), such  power  is  insignificant  and  transitory  compared  to  the 
control  of  the  standing  timber  itself  or  a  dominating  part  thereof. 
The  Senate  and  House  resolutions,  to  which  this  investigation  is 
responsive,  ask  for  the  causes  of  high  prices  of  lumber  and  the 
effect  of  combination  upon  such  prices.  The  resolutions,  there- 
fore, required  determination  of  both  the  amount  and  the  control 
of  standing  timber. 

Amount  of  Standing  Timber. 

There  is  now  left  in  continental  United  States  about  2,200 
billion  board  feet  of  privately  owned  standing  timber,  of  which 
1,747  billion  is  in  the  "investigation  area"  covered  in  great 
detail  by  the  Bureau.  This  area  includes  the  Pacific-Northwest, 
the  Southern  Pine  Region,  and  the  Lake  States,  and  contains  80 
per  cent  of  all  the  private  timber  in  the  country.  In  addition  there 
are  about  539  billion  feet  in  the  national  forests  and  about  90 
billion  feet  in  other  non-private  lands.  Thus  the  total  amount 
of  standing  timber  in  continental  United  States  is  about  2,800 
billion  board  feet.  The  present  annual  drain  upon  the  supply 
of  saw  timber  is  about  50  billion  feet.  At  this  rate  the  timber 
now  standing,  without  allowance  for  growth  or  decay,  would 
last  only  about  55  years. 

The  present  commercial  value  of  the  privately  owned  stand- 
ing timber  in  the  country,  not  including  the  value  of  the  land,  is 
estimated  (tho  such  an  estimate  must  be  very  rough)  as  at  least 
$6,000,000,000.  Ultimately  the  consuming  public  will  have  to 
pay  such  prices  for  lumber  as  will  give  this  timber  a  far  greater 
value. 

This  is  the  first  comprehensive  and  methodical  investigation 
of  the  amount  and  ownership  of  our  standing  timber.  It  rests  on 
the  best  information  obtainable  from  records  of  timber  owners 
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or  the  knowledge  of  men  hi  the  industry,  information  which 
daily  forms  the  basis  of  actual  business  dealings.  (A  physical 
canvass  of  the  forests  was  out  of  the  question).  The  data,  col- 
lected by  field  work  in  about  900  counties,  assembled,  mapped, 
checked,  and  weighed  in  the  office,  are  reliable  within  a  rela- 
tively small  margin  of  error.  All  figures  relate  to  merchantable 
saw  timber,  in  term  of  lumber  yield.  The  unit  "board  foot" 
is  a  foot  square  and  an  inch  thick. 

Concentration  of  Timber  Ownership. 

Three  vast  holdings  alone,  the  greatest  in  the  country,  those 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Com- 
pany, and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  (including 
their  subsidiary  companies),  together  have  238  billioft  feet,  or 
nearly  11  per  cent  of  all  our  privately  owned  timber.  They  have 
14  per  cent  of  that  in  the  "investigation  area."  With  the  five 
next  largest,  they  have  over  15  per  cent  of  the  total  privately 
owned  timber  and  over  19  per  cent  of  that  within  the  investiga- 
tion area.  Finally,  nearly  otie-half  (48  per  cent)  of  the  private 
timber  in  that  area  is  held  by  only  195  great  holders.  The  term 
"holder"  covers  any  single  interest — individual,  corporate,  or 
group — which  is  so  united  as  to  be  under  one  control. 

The  Pacific-Northwest. — Five-elevenths  of  the  country's  pri- 
vately owned  standing  timber  is  iti  the  Pacific-Northwest  (Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana),  1,013  billion 
feet.  One-half  of  this  is  now  owned  by  37  holders;  many  of 
these  are  closely  connected.  The  three  largest  holders  (named 
above)  aloft  e  have  nearly  one-quarter.  This  section  now  fur- 
nishes only  one-sixth  of  the  annual  cut.  Thus  its  timber  is  being 
largely  held  for  the  future,  and  the  large  owners  there  will 
then  be  the  dominating  influence  in  the  industry. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  holding  is  the  greatest  m  the 
United  States — 106  billion  feet.  This  is  about  6  per  cent  of  the 
private  timber  in  the  investigation  area,  and  10  per  cent  of  that 
in  the  Pacific-Northwest.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  its  immensity.  It  stretches  practically  680  miles  along  that 
railroad  between  Portland  and  Sacramento.  The  fastest  train 
over  this  distance  takes  31  hours.  During  all  that  time  the  trav- 
eler thereon  is  passing  thru  lands  a  large  proportion  of  which 
for  30  miles  on  each  side  belongs  to  the  railroad,  and  in  almost 
the  entire  strip  this  corporation  is  the  dominating  owner  of  both 
timber  and  land. 

The  second  largest  holder  is  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Com- 
pany (including  its  subsidiary  companies),  with  96  billion  feet. 
This  does  not  include  further  very  extensive  timber  interests  of 
the  Weyerhaeuser  family  and  close  associates. 

These  two  holdings  would  supply  the  46,584  sawmills  in  the 
country  for  four  and  two-thirds  years.  They  have  one-eleventh 
of  our  total  private  timber. 
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The  third  largest,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

has  36  billion  feet. 

These  three  holdings  have  enough  standing  timber  to  build 
an  ordinary  5  or  6  room  frame  house  for  each  of  the  16,000,000 
families  in  the  United  States  in  1900.  If  sawed  into  lumber  and 
placed  in  cars,  their  timber  would  load  a  train  100,000  miles 
long. 

The  holdings  of  the  two  railroad  companies  are  government 
grants,  and  80  per  cent  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company 
holding  was  bought  from  the  Northern  Pacific  grant.  Many 
other  large  holdings  (here  and  in  other  regions)  were  mainly 
purchased  from  some  land  grant. 

Southern  Pine  Region. — In  the  Southern  Pine  Region  there 
are  634  billion  feet  of  privately  owned  timber.  Concentration 
in  total  timber  is  much  less  than  in  the  Pacific-Northwest.  There 
is,  however,  a  high  concentration  in  the  more  valuable  species, 
longleaf  yellow  pine  and  cypress.  Sixty-seven  holders  own  39 
per  cent  of  the  longleaf  yellow  pine,  29  per  cent  of  the  cypress, 
19  per  cent  of  the  shortleaf  and  loblolly  pine,  and  11  per  cent  of 
the  hardwoods. 

The  Lake  States. — In  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan 
there  are  100  billion  feet  of  privately  owned  timber.  In  Wiscon- 
sin 96  holders  have  three-fourths  of  all  the  timber.  In  Michigan 
113  holders  have  66  per  cent.  In  Minnesota  6  holders  have  54 
per  cent  of  the  very  valuable  white  and  Norway  pine,  16  per 
cent  of  the  other  conifers,  and  2  per  cent  of  the  hardwoods. 
Taking  all  three  states,  215  holders  have  65  per  cent  of  all  the 
timber. 

Effect  of  Concentration. — Such  concentration  in  standing  tim- 
ber, if  permitted  to  continue  and  increase,  makes  probable  a  final 
central  control  of  the  whole  lumber  industry.  A  few  strong 
interests,  ultimately  holding  the  bulk  of  the  timber,  can  set  the 
price  of  timber  and  its  products.  The  manager  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  recently  said  to  lumbermen 
on  the  Pacific  Coast: 

The  day  of  cheap  lumber  is  passing  and  soon  will  be 
gone,  but  the  men  who  make  the  money  will  be  those  who 
own  timber  and  can  hold  it  until  the  supply  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  is  gone.  Then  they  can  ask  and  get  their 
own  price. 

Certain  further  factors,  not  exactly  measurable,  increase  still 
more  the  real  concentration.  First,  a  further  interweaving  of 
interests,  corporate  and  personal,  connects  a  great  many  holdings 
which  the  Bureau  has  treated  as  separate ;  second,  there  are  very 
large  totals  of  timber  so  scattered  in  small  tracts  thru  larger 
holdings  that  they  are  substantially  "blocked  in"  or  "controlled" 
by  the  larger  holders;  third,  the  concentration  is  much  higher 
in  the  more  valuable  species. 
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General  information  obtained  indicates  a  very  high  concen- 
tration in  timber  ownership  outside  the  investigation  area. 

Policy  of  Great  Holders. — The  largest  holders  are  cutting 
little  of  their  timber.  They  thus  reserve  to  themselves  those  in- 
calculable profits  which  are  still  to  accrue  with  the  growth  of 
the  country,  the  diminishing  of  timber  supply,  and  the  further 
concentration  and  control  thereof.  Many  of  the  very  men  who 
are  protesting  against  conservation  and  the  national  forest  system 
because  of  the  4<tying  up"  of  natural  resources,  are  themselves 
deliberately  tying  them  up  far  more  effectively  for  private  gain. 

The  fact  that  mature  timber  is  thus  withheld  from  use,  is 
clear  evidence  that  great  additional  profits  are  expected  to  ac- 
crue thru  further  increase  in  value. 

Land  Monopoly. — Standing  timber  is  Hot  the  only  question. 
When  the  timber  has  been  cut  the  land  remains.  There  has  been 
created,  therefore,  not  only  the  frame  work  of  an  enormous 
timber  monopoly,  but  also  an  equally  sinister  land  concentration 
in  extensive  sections.  This  involves  also  a  great  wealth  in  min- 
erals. The  Southern  Pacific  has  4,318,000  acres  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia and  western  Oregon,  and,  with  the  Union  Pacific,  which 
controls  it,  millions  of  acres  elsewhere.  (The  Government,  how- 
ever, is  now  suing  to  annul  the  title  to  the  Southern  Pacific  lands 
in  Oregon  for  non-compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  original 
grants.)  The  Northern  Pacific  owns  3,017,000  acres  of  timber 
land  and  millions  more  of  non-timbered  land.  The  Weyerhaeuser 
Timber  Company  owns  1,945,000  acres.  In  Florida  five  holders 
have  4,600,000  acres,  and  the  187  largest  timber  holders  have 
over  15,800,000  acres,  nearly  one-half  of  the  land  area  of  the 
State.  In  the  whole  investigation  area  the  1802  largest  holders 
of  timber  have  together  88,579,000  acres  (not  including  North- 
ern Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  lands  in  non-timbered  regions) ; 
which  would  make  an  average  holding  of  49,000  acres  or  77 
square  miles. 

Finally,  to  timber  concentration  and  to  land  concentration  is 
added,  in  our  most  important  timber  section,  a  closely  connected 
railroad  domination.  The  formidable  possibilities  of  this  combi- 
nation in  the  Pacific-Northwest  and  elsewhere  are  of  the  greatest 
public  importance. 

The  Future. — These  are  the  facts  of  the  lumber  business  in 
its  most  important  feature,  the  natural  supply.  The  paramount 
consideration  remains  still  to  be  stated.  There  are  many  great 
combinations  in  other  industries,  whose  formation  is  complete. 
In  the  lumber  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bureau  finds  now 
in  the  making  a  combination  caused,  fundamentally,  by  a  long- 
standing public  policy.  The  concentration  already  existing  is 
sufficiently  impressive.  Still  more  impressive  are  the  possibili- 
ties for  the  future.  In  the  last  40  years  concentration  has  so  pro- 
ceeded that  195  holders,  many  interrelated,  now  have  practically 
one-half  of  the  privately  owned  timber  in  the  investigation  area 
(which  contains  80  per  cent  of  the  whole).  This  formidable 
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process  of  concentration,  in  timber  and  in  land,  certainly  involves 
grave  future  possibilities  of  impregnable  monopolistic  conditions, 
whose  far-reaching  consequences  to  society  it  is  now  difficult  to 
anticipate  fully,  or  to  overestimate. 

Such  are  the  past  history,  present  status,  and  apparent  future 
of  our  timber  resources.  The  underlying  cause  is  our  public-land 
policy,  resulting  in  enormous  loss  of  wealth  to  the  public,  and  its 
monopolization  by  a  few  interests.  It  lies  before  us  now  as  a 
forcible  object  lesson  for  the  future  management  -of  all  the 
natural  resources  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Very  respectfully, 

Herbert  Knox  Smith, 

Commissioner  of  Corporations. 
The  President. 

The  "investigation  area"  is  as  follows:  (1)  California,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  (2)  The  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  east  and 
south  of  the  hardwood  forests  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains; 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and 
the  southeast  corner  of  Missouri ;  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota. For  ease  of  reference  these  three  divisions  are  called  the 
Pacific-Northwest,  the  Southern  Pine  Region,  and  the  Lake 
States,  respectively.  No  canvass  has  ever  been  made  of  the 
privately  owned  timber  in  the  United  States  outside  of  this  area, 
but  it  has  been  roughly  estimated  by  the  Forest  Service  at  450 
billion  feet.  The  Forest  Service  has  also  estimated  the  amount 
of  standing  timber  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the 
various  States,  and  that  on  Indian  reservations,  at  639  billion 
feet. 

This  total  of  about  2,800  billion  feet,  it  should  be  repeated, 
is  the  total  merchantable  saw  timber  only ;  that  is,  timber  of  such 
size  and  quality  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  use  of  a  sawmill,  under 
present  conditions  in  the  industry.  It  does  not  include  timber 
suitable  only  for  posts,  small  poles,  and  similar  purposes,  or 
firewood. 

Standing  Timber. 

As  the  "letter  of  submittal"  is  practically  a  summary  of  part 
1  of  the  report,  only  a  few  extracts  of  this  report  need  be  given. 
The  following  cover  the  most  interesting  and  important  points: 

"The  result  of  the  Bureau's  investigation  in  the  standing 
timber  of  the  United  States  may  therefore  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

Billion  Feet 

Grand  total  2,826 

Privately  owned  timber  2,197 

In  investigation  area 1,747 

Pacific-Northwest   1,013 

Southern  Pine  Region  634 

Lakes  States  100 
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Billion  Feet 

Outside  of  "investigation  area"  450 

Total  owned  by  Federal  Government  in  National  Forests*        539 
Total  otherwise  owned  by  Fed.  Gov't,  by  States  and  on 

Indian  reservations*  90 

Total  Standing  Timber  in  Pacific-Northwest. 

(In  billions  of  board  feet.    Thus  1512.9  is  1,512,900,000,000.) 

Not  Privately 
Owned,  a 

Privately     National      All 
Total  Owned       Forests     Others 

Pacific-Northwest    1,512.9          1,013.0          440.8          59.1 

California    381.4  248.1          114.4          18.9 

Oregon    545.8  398.1          135.8          11.9 

Washington  391.0  294.6  81.6          14.8 

Idaho   129.1  50.4  71.0  7.7 

Montana    65.6  21.8  38.0  5.8 

"The  predominating  species  of  timber  in  the  Pacific-North- 
west is  Douglas  fir,  which  alone  constitutes  52  per  cetit  of  the 
total  privately  owned.  Western  pine  constitutes  15  per  cent  and 
redwood  10  per  cent,  the  three  species  together  aggregating  77 
per  cent.  By  far  the  heaviest  stands  occur  on  the  Pacific  slope 
west  of  the  Cascades.  No  other  single  species  contributes  as 
much  as  6  per  cent.  Thus  of  the  1,013  billion  feet  of  privately 
owned  timber  in  the  entire  Pacific-Northwest  867  billion  feet 
(85  per  cent)  is  west  of  the  Cascades  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, and  in  California,  leaving  only  146  billion  feet  for  the  east- 
ern portion  of  this  region. 

"In  the  Southern  Pi'ne  Region  the  total  of  634  billion  feet  of 
privately  owned  timber  is  distributed  as  follows: 

Billion  Feet  Billion  Feet 

Louisiana    119.8  Georgia  (part)  46.0 

Mississippi 95.3  N.  Carolina  (part)  42.9 

Arkansas    78.7  S.   Carolina    (part)    30.7 

Florida   73.9  Virginia    (part)    14.5 

Texas    66.0  Missouri   (part)   9.9 

Alabama  56.3 

"The  predominating  species  in  this  Southern  Pine  Region  is 
yellow  pine,  which  contributes  384.4  billion  feet  (232.3  billion 
feet  of  longleaf  and  152.1  billion  feet  of  short  leaf  and  loblolly 
to  the  total  of  634  billion  feet;  cypress  40.4  billio*n  feet;  and  all 
hardwoods  together,  209.2  billion  feet.  The  hardwoods  include 
the  least  valuable  timber  in  this  region.) 

"In  the  Lake  States  the  total  of  100  billion  feet  of  privately 
owned  timber  is  distributed  as  follows: 

Billion  Feet 

Michigan   .      47.6 

Wisconsin    29.2 

Minnesota   , 23.2 

"The  Lake  Region  is  the  least  important  of  the  three  in  quan- 
tity of  timber,  but  much  of  its  timber  is  exceedingly  valuable. 


*   Estimates   furnished   by   Forest   Service. 

a.  Includes    national    parks,    military    reservations,    unreserved    public    lands,    Indian 
reservations,   and   timberland  owned  by   the    states. 
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Definition  of  the  Term  Holder. 

"The  concentration  of  ownership  shown  in  this  report  is  a 
minimum  only.  Thru  the  interweaving  of  interests,  the  inter- 
relations of  the  individuals  and  corporations  holding  title  to  the 
timberland,  there  is  a  concentration  of  co'ntrol  far  beyond  what 
is  shown  by  the  listing  of  nominal  or  legal  owners. 

"The  following  are  examples  of  the  possibilities  and  limita- 
tions of  such  combining  of  interests.  The  Southern  Pacific  hold- 
ing, as  stated  in  this  report,  is  made  up  of  the  timber  of  the 
Oregon  and  California  Railroad  Company  subsidiaries  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  Similarly  the  holding  of  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Timber  Company  includes  not  only  the  timber  of  that 
concern,  but  that  of  its  direct  subsidiaries,  the  Clarke  County 
Timber  Company,  the  Weyerhaeuser  Land  Company,  the  Poke- 
gama  Sugar  Pine  Lumber  Company,  the  Pelton-Reid  Sugar  Pine 
Company,  and  the  Weyerhaeuser  Realty  Company.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company  holding  does  not  em- 
brace the  interest  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  family  or  their  associates 
in  other  extensive  timber  holdings  hot  known  to  be  so  controlled 
that  they  will  be  managed  as  a  unit  with  the  holding  of  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company  itself.  The  holdings  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  are  chiefly  held  direct,  a 
relatively  small  amount  being  owned  by  a  subsidiary  concern, 
the  Northwestern  Improvement  Company. 

Southern  Pacific  Company  Holding. 

".  .  .  about  71  billion  feet  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  timber  is 
in  Oregon  and  about  35  billion  feet  is  in  California. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company's  Holding. 

".  .  .  most  of  this  timber — nearly  77  billion  feet — is  in  Wash- 
ington; about  18.7  billion  feet  is  in  Oregon,  and  an  insignificant 
fraction  in  California.  It  is  chiefly  Douglas  fir. 

".  .  .  It  does  not  include  further  very  extensive  timber  inter- 
ests of  members  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  family  and  their  close 
associates.  This  great  holding,  also,  is  nearly  all  being  held  off 
the  market  for  the  future  rise  in  timber  values. 

Northern  Pacific  Holding. 

".  .  .  The  bulk  of  this  timber  is  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

".  .  .  these  three  immense  holdings  were  virtually  made  pos- 
sible by  the  land  grants  of  the  Federal  Government  to  great  rail- 
road corporations. 

"Under  these  grants  enormous  tracts  of  land  were  acquired 
by  some  of  the  leading  transcontinental  railroads.  Thus  there 
had  been  patented  to  the  subsidiaries  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  in  Oregon  and  California,  up  to  June  30,  1910,  no  less 
than  12,178,000  acres  of  land,  not  all  timbered,  of  course — while 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  one  subsidiary,  had  se- 
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cured  in  the  States  of  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Utah,  4,878,000.  The 
Union  Pacific,  which  now  controls  the  Southern  Pacific,  has  also 
secured  patent  to  no  less  than  19,136,000  acres  of  land  i*n  various 
States,  while  there  have  been  patented  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
the  enormous  total  of  32,664,000  acres.  This  is  a  total  acreage 
granted  to  the  Northern  Pacific  and  to  the  several  railroads  now 
in  the  Union  Pacific-Southern  Pacific  system  of  68,856,000,  or 
over  107,000  square  miles,  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  the  land 
area  of  the  six  New  England  States  and  New  York.  Further- 
more, lands  are  still  being  patented  in  large  amounts,  especially 
to  the  Northern  Pacific. 

"It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  these  railroads  still  own  the 
acreage  noted  above  as  patented  to  them.  In  various  financial 
reports  and  unofficial  manuals,  however,  it  is  stated  that  the 
present  land  holdings  of  these  railroads  are  as  follows:  Union 
Pacific,  975,128  acres;  Southern  Pacific,  14,408,217  acres;  North- 
ern Pacific,  9,949,985  acres.  Within  the  "investigation  area"  of 
the  Bureau,  however,  the  timbered  acreage  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  reaches  the  very  large  total  of  3,842,000  acres,  "not  includ- 
ing about  130,000  acres  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  in  which  the 
Southern  Pacific  has  an  interest.  The  unsold  timbered  acreage 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  within  the  investigated  area  is  3,017,000 
acres. 

"Practically  all  the  acreage  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
was  secured  thru  government  land  grants.  The  enormous  hold- 
ing of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company,  aggregating  1,945,- 
000  acres,  is  based  on  the  Northern  Pacific  land  grant,  no  less 
than  four-fifths  of  it  having  been  bought  from  the  Northern 
Pacific.  In  1900,  a  single  block  of  900,000  acres  was  thus  acquired 
at  $6.00  an  acre.  Further  purchases  from  the  Northern  Pacific 
brought  up  the  total  thus  acquired  to  about  1,530,000.  In  the 
main  purchase  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company  selected  the 
best  part  of  the  Northern  Pacific's  timber  land  in  western 
Washington. 

"In  addition  to  the  very  extensive  acreage  thus  sold  to  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company,  the  Northern  Pacific  has  sold 
a  vast  amou'nt  of  timber  land  to  a  subsidiary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  Company,  and  smaller  yet  important  tracts  to  other  large 
companies,  in  many  of  which  the  Weyerhaeuser  family  and  their 
associates  are  interested. 

"A  report  by  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, submitted  June  1,  1920,  and  entitled  "Timber  Depletion, 
Lumber  Prices,  Lumber  Exports,  and  Concentration  of  Timber 
Ownership,"  states  that  since  1910,  by  decision  of  the  Federal 
Courts,  the  land  grant  of  2,425,000  acres  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.  in  Oregon  has  reverted  to  the  Government.  The 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co.  has  sold  approximately  250,000  acres, 
chiefly  to  operators,  and  has  itself  become  a  large  timber  manu- 
facturer. The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  has  sold  522,000 
acres  of  timber  land  in  Washington.  According  to  this  report 
the  situation  as  to  timber  ownership  has  not  changed  materially 
from  that  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  1910:" 
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CHAPTER.5. 

HOW  RICH  GRAFTERS  GOT  POSSESSION  OF  THE  TIMBER 
LANDS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

OWING  to  lack  of  space  it  is  impossible  to  deal  under  this 
heading  with  more  than  a  few  examples.  The  history  of  the 
crimes  committed  by  big  capitalists  in  getting  possession  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  would  fill  many  volumes. 
The  few  cases  mentioned  are   only  typical   examples  of  the 
methods  by  which  all  the  big  timber  interests  acquired  their 
stolen  property. 

Let  Gustavus  Myers  tell  the  story  in  his  "History  of  the  Great 
American  Fortunes" — Vol.  3.  All  the  statements  made  in  this 
work  are  substantiated  by  Government  records.  First  comes  the 
case  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

The  Pacific  Quartet. 

"During  the  range  of  years  when  the  Vanderbilts,  Gould, 
Sage  and  Blair  and  various  other  railroad  magnates  were  hurling 
themselves  upward  into  the  realms  of  masterful  wealth,  four 
other  noted  capitalists,  whose  careers  were  interjoined,  were 
doing  likewise  in  the  Far  West. 

"This  group  was  composed  of  Collis  P.  Huntington,  Leland 
Stanford,  Charles  Crocker  and  Mark  Hopkins. 

"All  four  had  migrated  from  the  East  to  California  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  Huntington  carried 
on  a  hardware  and  miners'  supply  store  at  Sacramento,  and  Hop- 
kins became  his  partner;  Crocker  was  likewise  a  small  merchant, 
and  Stanford  was  a  lawyer.  THE  FOUR  were  not  able  to  scrape 
together  a  pool  of  more  than  an  insignificant  sum  with  which  to 
execute  what  was  then  considered  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
difficult  railroad  projects  of  modern  times. 

"But  neither  was  the  project  itself  of  their  conception,  nor 
did  they  have  to  supply  the  funds.  Years  before  they  took  hold 
of  the  work  as  a  definite  undertaking,  the  building  of  Pacific 
lines  had  been  agitated  and  urged,  and  the  Government  had  sur- 
veyed feasible  routes.  Not  one  of  the  quartet  knew  anything  of 
railroad  construction,  nor  had  the  least  fundamental  knowledge 
of  how  to  equip  and  operate  a  railroad. 

".  .  .  If  a  man  or  a  set  of  man  could  succeed  in  bribing  Con- 
gress and  the  legislatures  to  donate  land  grants  and  advance 
the  funds,  it  was  a  very  simple  matter  to  hire  highly  competent 
civil  engineers  to  survey  and  build  the  routes,  and  employ  good 
executives  to  run  them  after  they  were  built. 
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"Upon  organizing  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  in 
1861,  the  Huntington  group  could  not  privately  raise  more  than 
$195,000,  of  which  amount  they  themselves  put  in  about  $50,- 
000.  This  sum  ridiculously  inadequate  to  build  a  railroad  esti- 
mated to  cost  $25,000,000  was,  however  enough  and  more  than 
enough  for  certain  well  understood  primary  operations. 

"With  it  expenses  could  be  defrayed  at  the  centers  of  legis- 
lation; petitions  and  memorials  concocted;  advocates  paid,  and 
newspapers  subsidized.  If  the  trick  were  well  turned,  a  whole 
succession  of  franchises,  special  laws,  land  grants  and  money 
subsidies  would  follow.  Thus  we  see  that  the  original  capital 
needed  in  many  capitalist  enterprises  was  not  for  the  actual 
prosecution  of  the  work,  but  for  the  purpose  of  bribery. 

"A  more  temptingly  opportune  time  for  spoliative  measures 
than  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  could  hardly  have  been  found. 
Engrossed  in  the  tumultuous  upheavals  of  those  convulsive  years, 
the  people  had  neither  the  patience  nor  disposition  to  keep  close 
track  of  routine  enactments  in  Congress  or  in  the  legislatures. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  that  war  the  Huntington  group  organ- 
ized the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $8,500,000,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  capital  was  fictitious, 
so  far  as  actual  investment  of  money  was  concerned.  At  once 
they  directed  their  energies  right  to  the  core  of  things.  Hunting- 
ton  took  himself  to  Washington  to  lobby  hi  Congress,  while  Stan- 
ford, elected  governor  of  California,  busied  himself  with  similar 
ends  at  home.  No  visionaries  were  they,  but  practical  men  who 
knew  how  to  proceed  straightway. 

"Stanford's  work  quickly  bore  fruit  in  California;  the  city 
of  Sacramento  was  authorized  to  donate  $400,000 ;  Placer  County 
to  loan  $550,000,  and  the  State  of  California  to  ha'nd  over 
$2,100,000.  At  the  same  time  Huntington  was  doing  surpassing 
missionary  duty  in  Congress.  An  act  was  passed  in  1862  by 
which  about  $25,000,000  in  Government  6-per-cent  bonds  and 
about  4,500,000  acres  of  public  lands  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  quartet. 

"Two  years  later,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Union  Pacific 
coterie  were  corrupting  Congress  to  get  greater  land  grants  and 
altered  laws,  Huntington  again  debauched  Congress.  An  act  was 
passed  doubling  the  Central  Pacific's  land  grant  and  relegating 
the  government's  claim  on  the  Central  Pacific  to  the  under  posi- 
tion of  a  second  mortgage. 

"The  operations  of  the  quartet  were  simple  enough.  Once 
they  had  obtained  the  requisite  loans  and  gifts,  they  threw  aside 
all  pretenses,  and  openly  and  vigorously  set  out  to  defraud  all 
within  reach,  not  only  the  Federal  Government  but  also  States, 
counties,  cities  and  investors. 

Gross  Corruption  of  Congress. 

"The  process  of  corruption  and  theft  was  continued  in  the 
building  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
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"In  1871,  Congress  chartered  the  building  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  Railroad  to  run  from  Marshall,  Texas,  to  San  Diego,  Cal., 
and  presented  the  company  with  approximately  18,000,000  acres 
of  public  lands  on  condition  that  the  road  was  to  be  completed  in 
ten  years;  otherwise  the  land  grant  was  to  be  declared  forfeited. 
At  the  same  time  Congress  chartered  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  to  build  a  line  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  gave  it  a  gift  of  about  5,000,000  acres  of  public  lands. 
The  Texas  &  Pacific  project  was  owned  by  a  group  of  capitalists 
headed  by  Scott  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  the  Huntington 
men  were  at  the  head  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
"The  next  thing  the  Huntington  group  did  was  to  force  the 
Eastern  capitalists  out  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad,  absorb 
that  line  into  their  own  system,  and  illegally  grab  the  eighteen 
million  acre  land  grant  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific..  Even  under  the 
law  as  it  stood  the  Texas  and  Pacific  was  not  entitled  to  the  land 
grant.  The  House  Committee  on  Judiciary  on  Aug.  3,  1882,  after 
an  investigation,  declared  that  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  had  never  completed  any  part  of  the  route  for  which 
the  land  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California  was  given ;  that 
it  had  never  earned  the  grant;  that  it  did  not  purpose  to  build 
the  road  for  which  it  was  chartered  and  endowed,  and  that  it 
was  transferring  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  'all 
of  the  rights  and  titles  to  the  land  in  question.7  The  committee 
on  judiciary  prepared  a  resolution  declaring  the  forfeiture  of 
the  land  grant,  and  urged  its  passage  by  Congress  as  a  joint  res- 
olution. It  did  not  pass. 


A  Summary  of  Their  Plunderings. 

"Presenting  the  general  results  as  nearly  as  official  investiga- 
tions could  ascertain  them,  this  is  what  Huntington  and  his  as- 
sociates did :  They  had  received  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  form  of  money,  bonds  and  lands  from  Government,  States, 
counties  and  municipalities.  As  controllers  of  the  Contract  and 
Finance  Company  and  other  construction  companies,  they  had 
turned  over  to  themselves  $142,000,000  in  all  for  ostensible  con- 
struction work.  They  had  expended  at  least  five  million  for  cor- 
rupt political  purposes.  They  had  stupendously  watered  the 
stock  of  their  railroads  and  with  cumulative  proceeds  of  their 
thefts  had  secured  control  of  nineteen  distinct  railway  systems 
and  of  steamship  lines  also.  They  had  by  fraud  robbed  the  Gov- 
ernment of  many  millions  of  acres  of  land;  they  had  defrauded 
the  Government  of  the  bulk  of  the  funds  that  it  had  advanced ; 
they  refused  to  pay  more  than  the  merest  nominal  taxation,  and 
they  extorted  onerous  rates  for  transportation. 

"In  his  message  to  the  California  Legislature,  in  1869,  Gov- 
ernor H.  H.  Haight  had  this  to  say: 

'  ' Our  land  system  seems  to  be  mainly  formed  to  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  of  large  bodies  of  land  by  capitalists  or  cor- 
porations, either  as  donations  or  at  nominal  prices. 
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"  'Numbers  who'  purchased  from  the  State  lands  sold  as 
swamp  or  overflowed,  fmd  their  farms  claimed  under  the  rail- 
road grants,  and  themselves  involved  in  expensive  contests  be- 
fore Registers  and  Land  Offices/ 

"Among  the  lands  granted  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  was  the  imme'nse  stretch  of  the  finest  timber  land  in 
Oregon  and  California,  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

"The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  chartered  in  1864.  By 
act  of  Congress  of  July  2nd  of  that  year  it  was  given  the  right  of 
way  thru  the  public  domain,  the  right  to  take  from  the  public 
lands  material  for  construction,  and  a'n  immense  area  of  public 
lands  in  Montana,  Idaho  and  other  sections  of  the  Northwest. 
These  enormous  privileges  and  grants  were  given  to  it  at  the 
identical  time  when  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  other  land- 
grant  subsidized  railroads  were  bribing  Congress.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  disbursed  nearly  $436,000  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  2nd,  1864,  increasing  the 
government  motiey  subsidy  granted  to  it  ,and  doubling  its  land 
grant.  Doubtless  the  passage  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Act  was  effected  by  the  same  means.  In  all,  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  obtained  about  57,000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain. 

"The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was,  therefore,  endowed 
with  a  land  grant  forty  miles  wide  running  across  the  continent, 
west  of  the  Missouri  River.  This  land  grant  included  vast 
stretches  of  the  very  richest  timber  lands." 

The  following  additional  extracts  from  the  same  book  throw 
some  light  on  the  plundering  of  the  public  domain  by  other  lum- 
ber companies. 

The  Colossal  Thefts  of  Timber. 

"The  huge  fraudulent  operations  in  the  theft  of  timber  from 
the  public  domain  in  Minnesota  and  other  States  and  territories, 
and  the  bribery  of  public  officials  to  connive  at  those  thefts,  were 
another  example  of  the  widespread  and  permeating  fraud. 

"Congress  had  passed  an  explicit  act  prohibiting  depreda- 
tions on  the  public  timber  lands,  and  providing  a  penalty  for 
each  violation  of  the  law,  of  a  fine  not  less  than  triple  the  value 
of  the  timber  cut,  destroyed  or  removed,  a*nd  a  term  of  impris- 
onment not  to  exceed  twelve  months.  This  law  was  effectively 
ignored  or  evaded  by  individual  lumber  capitalists  or  lumber 
corporations.  In  a  long  report,  under  orders,  to  United  States 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Robert  McClelland,  on  February  12, 
1854,  James  B.  Estes,  U.  S.  Timber  Agent  for  Iowa,  Minnesota 
and  the  Western  District  of  Wisconsin,  stated  that  in  one  Minne- 
sota section  alone — the  Black  River  District — more  than  two 
hundred  million  feet  of  pine  had  been  cut  and  carried  away.  'On 
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the  Black  River/  wrote  Estes,  'are  sixteen  lumbering  mills,  all  of 
which,  until  the  past  year,  have  been  supported  by  logs  taken 
from  the  public  domain. 

"  'Upon  the  Chippewa  afcd  Red  Cedar  or  Menominee  rivers 
the  same  state  of  waste  exists  and  has  been  carried  on  for  a 
number  of  years.  There  are  also  upon  these  streams  and  their 
branches  eight  sawmills  which  doubtless  cut,  as  an  average,  more 
than  two  million  of  feet  a  year.  The  amount  of  timber  cut  at 
all  of  these  mills  is  small  compared  with  the  actual  waste  upon 
the  public  lands,  as  there  is  now  and  has  been  for  years  a  most 
extensive  business  of  logging  carried  on  to  supply  the  lower 
markets  of  the  Mississipppi. 

"  'Along  certain  rivers  besides  those  named/  Estes  added, 
there  were  nineteen  sawmills  of  steam  and  water  power  which 
are  engaged  in  cutting,  and  doubtless  consume,  forty  or  fifty 
million  feet  of  lumber  yearly.  In  addition  to  this  there  has  been 
a  large  traffic  in  rafting  logs  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  St.  Louis 
and  other  markets  below/ 

Bribery  of  Officers. 

"This  immense  amount  of  lumber  was  almost  all  stolen.  Usu- 
ally the  Government  timber  agents  were  bribed  to  wink  at  this 
colossal  system  of  fraud,  and  at  other  times  they  were  likewise 
bribed  to  sell  (what  they  had  no  legal  authority  to  sell)  per- 
mission or  licenses,  for  insignificant  payment  to  the  Government, 
to  cut  timber  from  the  public  lands.  Estes  reported  that  he  had 
instituted  twenty-one  indictments  against  some  of  these  timber 
trespassers,  and  that  among  the  number  he  had  caused  to  be  in- 
dicted, was  Stunton,  a  former  United  States  Timber  Agent,  for 
being  accessory  to  those  trespasses,  in  having  sold  to  individ- 
uals permission  to  cut  and  waste. 

"So  intrenched  was  this  system  of  enormous  theft  that  when 
one  honest  Government  official  attempted  to  enforce  the  law, 
the  whole  lumber  interests  sought  to  discredit  him  and  his  aim 
and  bring  about  his  removal. 

"Even  further:  not  only  did  the  lumber  capitalists  systemati- 
cally seek  to  thwart  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  honest  offi- 
cials; all  of  the  allied  capitalists  in  the  same  region,  and  subsi- 
dized newspaper  owners  and  hirelings  joined  in  threatening  atid 
often  using  force  to  prevent  the  laws  from  being  executed.  This 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  report  made  on  Feb.  18,  1854,  by  I.  W. 
Willard,  U.  S.  Timber  Agent  for  Western  Michigan,  to  United 
States  Secretary  of  the  Interior  McClelland.  Willard  estimated 
that  'there  have  been  manufactured  and  shipped  from  there  (the 
region  north  of  Grand  River  and  Lake  Michigan)  more  than  five 
hundred  million  feet  of  lumber  within  the  last  ten  years,  and 
more  than  seven-eighths  of  which  was  plundered  from  the  public 
lands/ 
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Honest  Officials  Maligned  and  Prosecuted. 

"Willard  caused  thirty-seven  of  the  trespassers  to  be  indicted. 
Then  he  wrote :  'The  entire  timber  interests  commenced  a  syste- 
matic war  upon  me.  The  newspapers  at  Chicago,  it  is  believed 
at  the  instance  of  the  trespassers,  their  attorneys  and  agents  con- 
tained attacks  daily  upon  the  agent,  characterizing  his  conduct 
as  oppressive  in  the  extreme,  and  the  "Chicago  Tribune"  went 
so  far  as  to  counsel  resistance  by  force.  Meetings  were  held  in 
the  lumber  regions,  attended  by  lumber  merchants  from  Chicago 
in  some  instances,  at  which  violent  harangues  were  made,  and 
resolutions  adopted,  the  temper  of  which  was  well  calculated 
to  excite  a  feeling  leading  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences/ 
In  fact,  the  timber  capitalists  employed  armed  gangs  to  prevent 
the  seizure  of  stolen  lumber,  and  fleets  of  lake  ships  were  re- 
quisitioned to  carry  off  the  lumber  by  stealth  before  the  govern- 
ment agents  could  arrive  to  confiscate  it. 

"The  lumber  barons  wanted  their  predacious  share  of  the 
public  domain;  thruout  certain  parts  of  the  West  and  in  the 
South  were  far-stretching,  magnificent  forests  covered  with  the 
growth  of  centuries.  To  want  and  to  get  them  were  the  same 
thing,  with  a  government  in  power  representative  of  capitalism. 

Spoliation  on  a  Great  Scale. 

"At  the  behest  of  the  lumber  corporations,  or  of  adventurers 
or  politicians  who  saw  a  facile  way  of  becoming  multi-million- 
aires by  the  simple  passage  of  an  act,  the  'Stone  and  Timber  Act' 
was  passed  in  1878  by  Congress.  An  amendment  passed  in  1892 
made  frauds  still  easier.  This  measure  was  one  of  those  benev- 
olent-looking laws  which,  on  its  face,  extended  opportunities  to 
the  homesteader  .  .  Here  was  a  way  open  for  any  individual 
homesteader  to  get  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  timber  land 
for  the  low  price  of  $2.50  an  acre. 

"This  law,  like  the  Desert  Land  Law,  it  turned  out,  was  filled 
with  cunningly  drawn  clauses  sanctioning  the;  worst  forms  of 
spoliation.  Entire  train  loads  of  people  acting  in  collusion  with 
the  land  grabbers,  were  transported  by  the  lumber  syndicates 
into  the  richest  timber  regions  of  the  West,  supplied  with  the 
funds  to  buy,  and  then  each  after  haying  paid  $2.50  per  acre  for 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  immediately  transferred  his  or  her 
allotment  to  the  lumber  corporations.  Thus  for  $2.50  an  acre 
the  lumber  syndicates  obtained  vast  tracts  of  the  finest  lands 
worth,  at  the  least,  according  to  Government  agents,  $100  an 
acre,  at  a  time,  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  lumber  was  not  nearly 
so  costly  as  now. 

"Under  this  one  law — the  Stone  and  Timber  Act — irrespect- 
ive of  other  complaisant  laws,  not  less  than  $57,000,000  has  been 
stolen  in  the  last  seven  years  alone  from  the  Government,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  made  in  Congress  by  Representative 
Hitchcock  of  Nebraska  on  May  5,  1908.  He  declared  that 
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8,000,000  acres  had  been  sold  for  $20,000,000  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  had  admitted  in  writing  that  the  actual  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  land,  at  prevailing  commercial  prices,  was 
$77,000,000.  These  lands,  he  asserted,  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lumber  Trust,  and  their  products  were  sold  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  at  an  advance  of  seventy  per  cent. 
This  theft  of  $57,000,000  simply  represented  the  years  from 
1901  to  1908;  it  is  probable  that  the  entire  thefts  for  10,395,- 
689,960  acres,  sold  during  the  whole  series  of  years  since  the 
Stone  and  Timber  Act  was  passed,  reach  a  much  vaster 
amount.  'Wealthy  speculators  and  powerful  syndicates/  re- 
ported Commissioner  Sparks,  'covet  the  public  domain  and  a 
survey  is  the  first  step  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  desire. 

"  'Prospectors  employed  by  lumber  firms  and  corporations 
seek  out  and  report  the  most  valuable  timber  tracts  in  California, 
Oregon,  Washington  Territory  and  elsewhere;  settlers'  applica- 
tions are  manufactured  as  a  basis  for  survey;  contracts  are  en- 
tered into  and  pushed  thru  the  General  Land  Office  in  hot  haste ; 
a  skeleton  survey  is  made  .  .  entry  papers,  made  perfect  in  form 
by  competent  attorneys,  are  filed  in  bulk,  and  the  manipulators 
enter  into  possession  of  the  land.  .  .  This  has  been  the  course  of 
proceeding  heretofore/  ' 

The  following  from  "The  Lumber  Industry,"  Part  2,  report 
by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  July  13,  1914,  throws  further 
light  on  the  methods  used  by  some  of  our  "leading  citizens" ;  in 
plundering  the  people. 

Land  Frauds  in  Redwood  Belt. 

"That  75  holders  own  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  acres  of 
land  indicates  an  unusually  high  degree  of  concentration,  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  has  been  attained  without  the  presence 
in  this  region  of  any  Federal  land  grant,  such  as  tended  to 
strengthen  the  concentration  in  Northeastern  California,  West- 
ern Oregon,  and  Southwestern  Washington.  This  seems  to  have 
been  done  chiefly  under  the  Federal  land  laws  despite  their  ini- 
tial restriction  of  160  acres  to  the  person.  A  passage  from  the 
report  of  the  Public  Lands  Commission  of  February  21,  1880, 
indicates  how  the  spirit  of  the  law  was  violated: 

"  'The  commission  visited  the  redwood-producing  portion 
of  the  State  of  California  and  saw  little  huts  or  kennels 
built  of  "shakes"  that  were  totally  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion and  always  had  been,  which  were  the  sole  improve- 
ments made  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws, 
and  by  means  of  which  large  areas  of  redwood  forests,  pos- 
sessing great  value,  had  been  taken  under  pretense  of  settle- 
ment and  cultivation,  which  were  the  purest  fiction,  never 
having  any  real  existence  in  fact,  but  of  which  "due  proof" 
had  been  made  under  the  laws. 

"  'In  some  sections  of  timber-bearing  country,  where 
there  should  be,  according  to  the  "proofs"  made,  large 
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settlements  of  industrious  agriculturists  engaged  in  tilling  the 
soil,  a  primeval  stillness  reigns  supreme,  the  solitude  height- 
ened and  intensified  by  the  grandeur  of  high  mountain 
peaks,  where  farms  should  be  according  to  the  proofs  made, 
the  mythical  agriculturist  having  departed  after  making  his 
"final  proof"  by  perjury,  which  is  an  unfavorable  commen- 
tary upon  the  operation  of  purely  beneficient  laws.'  ' 

A  much  more  definite  statement  covering  extensive  frauds 
by  which  a  large  timber  firm  attempted  to  acquire  100,000  acres 
of  choice  red-wood  lands  m  the  Humboldt  district  ,is  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  1886 : 
"This  case  shows  that  the  ramifications  of  the  fraud  ex- 
tended into  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington,  and 
also  shows  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  special 
agents  when  their  discoveries  implicate  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential persons.     In  1883,  a  special  agent  of  this  office  re- 
ported that  this  company  had  procured  a  large  number  of 
fraudulent  entries,  amounting,  according  to  his  estimates, 
to  not  less  than  100,000  acres.    The  agent's  report  disclosed 
the  scheme  of  fraud  in  all  its  details,  and  was  supported 
by  specific  evidence  in  many  cases.    He  also  informed  this 
office  that  he  had  been  offered  a  bribe  of  $5,000  to  suppress 
the  facts  and  abandon  the  investigation,  which  he  declined. 
This  agent  was  subsequently  suspended  from   duty,   and 
afterwards  dismissed  from  the  service  at  the  instance,  as 
understood  in  this  office,  of  great  influence  brought  against 
him  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  Washington. 

"A  new  agent  was  appointed,  who  reached  his  field  of 
operations  about  the  first  of  January  last  and  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  agents  of  this  company  soon 
discovered  his  presence  and  business  and  attempted  to  de- 
feat the  investigation.  Some  of  the  witnesses  were  spirited 
out  of  the  country ;  others  were  threatened  and  intimidated ; 
spies  were  employed  to  watch  and  follow  the  agent  and  re- 
port the  names  of  all  persons  who  conversed  with  or  called 
upon  him ;  and  on  one  occasion  two  persons  who  were  about 
to  enter  the  agent's  room  at  his  hotel  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring with  him  in  reference  to  the  entries,  were  knocked 
down  and  dragged  away.  Notwithstanding  this  the  agent 
proceeded  with  his  investigation  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  large  amount  of  evidence.  He  found  90  of  the  entrymen 
and  procured  their  affidavits  as  to  the  frauds  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  induced  to  make  the  applications 
and  affidavits.  This  testimony  embraced  47  of  the  patented 
cases.  Several  employes  of  the  company  gave  sworn  state- 
ments of  their  connection  with  the  illegal  transactions  and 
of  facts  within  their  knowledge.  Affidavits  were  also  made 
by  citizens  of  Eureka  and  other  reliable  persons,  among 
which  were  the  affidavits  of  sixteen  business  men,  who  were 
asked  to  make  entry  applications  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
pany and  offered  $50  each,  but  who  declined  to  do  so.  It 
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appears  that  the  persons  composing  this  company  went  to 
work  systematically  and  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  to  en- 
able them  to  carry  thru  their  scheme  they  took  into  their 
association  several  wealthy  men  who  furnished  the  neces- 
sary means.  Expert  surveyors  and  men  well  informed  in 
regard  to  the  character  and  value  of  timber  were  employed 
to  locate  and  survey  the  lands.  Others  were  then  hired  to 
go  upon  the  streets  of  Eureka  and  elsewhere  and  find  per- 
sons who  could  be  induced  to  sign  applications  for  land  and 
transfer  their  interests  to  the  company,  a  consideration  of 
$50  being  paid  for  each  tract  of  160  acres  so  secured.  The 
company's  agent  received  $5  for  each  applicant  obtained. 
No  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  keep  the  matter  se- 
cret, and  all  classes  of  people  were  approached  by  agents 
and  principals  of  the  company  and  asked  to  sign  applica- 
tions. Sailors  were  caught  while  in  port  and  hurried  into 
a  saloon  or  to  a  certain  notary  public's  office  and  induced 
to  sign  applications  and  convey  the  lands  to  a  member  of 
the  firm.  Farmers  were  stopped  on  their  way  to  their  homes, 
and  merchants  were  called  from  their  counters  and  per- 
suaded to  allow  their  names  to  be  used  to  obtain  title  to  the 
lands.  The  company's  agent  presented  the  applications  to 
the  Registerer  and  Receiver  in  blocks  of  as  many  as  25  at  one 
time;  paid  the  fees;  had  the  proper  notice  published;  hired 
men  to  make  the  proofs;  paid  for  the  lands  and  received 
the  duplicate  receipts ;  yet  the  Registerer  and  Receiver  and 
some  of  the  special  agents  appear  to  have  been  the  only 
persons  in  the  vicinity  who  were  ignorant  of  the  frauds." 

The  following  is  from  the  same  report: 

Manner  of  Acquisition  of  Timber  Lands  in   Portions  of  Idaho 

Questioned. 

"A  resolution  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1910  (H.  Res.  807,  61st  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.)  charged  fraud  in  the 
acquisition  of  public  lands  by  lumber  companies  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  directed  a  Congressional  investigation  of  the  matter. 
The  territory  involved  was  referred  to  as  'the  Marble  Creek  dis- 
trict in  the  counties  Shoshone,  Kootenai,  and  Nez  Perce,'  the 
area  covered  being  given  as  approximately  14  townships.  The 
proposed  resolution  alleged,  in  general,  that  the  Edward  Rut- 
ledge  Lumber  Co.  and  other  companies  operating  in  the  district 
had  formed  an  unlawful  combination,  and  were  affiliated  'in  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Weyerhaeuser  Lumber  Syndicate/ 
and  were  acting  together  in  fraudulently  acquiring  title  to  the 
public  lands  referred  to,  and  in  manufacturing  and  disposing  of 
the  lumber  products  of  these  lands.  It  further  charged  that  many 
settlers  then  living  upon  these  lands  were  being  forcibly  and 
fraudulently  interfered  with  by  this  alleged  syndicate,  and  that 
the  market  value  of  the  white  pine  timber  of  this  region  had 
been  forced  down  to  not  more  than  $5,000  per  quarter  section, 
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when  the  actual  value  of  many  quarter  sections  was  $35,000. 
It  also  alleged  specific  acts  of  fraud,  conspiracy  and  intimida- 
tion in  acquiring  or  attempting  to  acquire  these  lands.  Certain 
officers  and  agents  of  the  State  of  Idaho  were  Involved  in  the 
charges. 

"The  resolution  further  recited  that  Northern  Pacific  Scrip 
bought  by  the  syndicate  was  filed  on  lands  already  occupied  by 
settlers;  that  claim  jumpers  were  employed,  and  contests  entered 
in  the  local  land  office.  Of  the  companies  referred  to  in  the 
'Weyerhaeuser  Lumber  Syndicate;  only  two  were  named,  the 
Edward  Rutledge  Lumber  Co.  and  the  Totlatch  Association/ 

"The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  but 
was  never  reported  out  of  committee,  and  no  further  action  was 
taken." 
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CHAPTER  6. 
RUINOUS  MISMANAGEMENT  OF  STOLEN  PROPERTY. 

SOME  idea  of  the  waste  and  destruction  of  the  forests  of  the 
U.  S.  can  be  gained  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  re- 
port by  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
June  1,  1920,  entitled  "Timber  Depletion,  Lumber  Prices,  Lum- 
ber Exports,  and  Concentration  of  Timber  Ownership." 

"The  outstanding  facts  reported  by  the  Forest  Service  are: 

(1)  That  three-fifths  of  the  original  timber  of  the  United 
States  is  gone  and  that  we  are  using  timber  four  times  as  fast 
as  we  are  growing  it.     The  forests  remaining  are  so  localized 
as  greatly  to  reduce  their  national  utility.    The  bulk  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  U.  S.  are  dependent 
upon  distant  supplies  of  timber,  as  the  result  of  the  depletion  of 
the  principal  forest  areas  east  of  the  Great  Plains. 

(2)  That  the  depletion  of  timber  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the 
recent  high  prices  of  forest  products,  but  is  an  important  contrib- 
uting cause  whose  effects  will  increase  steadily  as  depletion  con- 
tinues. 

(3)  That  the  fundamental  problem  is  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  timber  by  stopping  forest  devastation. 

"The  virgin  forests  of  the  United  States  covered  822  million 
acres.  They  are  now  shrunk  to  one-sixth  of  that  area.  All 
classes  of  forest  land,  including  culled,  burned,  and  cut  over 
areas,  now  aggregate  463  million  acres,  or  a  little  more  than 
one-half  of  our  original  forests.  Of  the  forest  land  remaining 
and  not  utilized  for  farming  or  any  other  purpose,  approxi- 
mately 81  million  acres  have  been  so  severely  cut  and  burned 
as  to  become  an  unproductive  waste.  This  area  is  equivalent  to 
the  combined  forests  of  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  Switzerland,  Spain  and  Portugal.  Upon  an  enormous 
additional  area  the  growth  of  timber  is  so  small  in  amount  or  of 
such  inferior  character  that  its  economic  value  is  negligible. 

"The  merchantable  new  timber  remaining  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  roughly  at  2,215  billion  board  feet,  something 
less  than  three-fourths  of  which  is  virgin  stumpage.  The  rest 
is  second  growth  of  relatively  inferior  quality.  About  one-half 
of  the  timber  left  is  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  over 
61  per  cent  is  west  of  the  Great  Plains.  A  little  over  one-fifth 
of  the  timber  left  in  the  country,  or  460  billion  board  feet,  is 
hardwoods. 

"There  is  now  consumed  or  destroyed  annually  in  the  United 
States  56  billion  board  feet  of  material  of  saw  timber  size.  The 
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total  yearly  consumption  of  all  classes  of  timber  is  about  26 
billion  cubic  feet.  Our  depleted  forests  are  growing  less  than 
one-fourth  of  this  amount.  The  United  States  is  not  only  cutting 
heavily  into  its  remaining  virgin  forests  every  year,  but  is  also 
using  up  the  smaller  material  upon  which  our  future  supply  of 
saw  timber  depends,  much  more  rapidly  than  it  is  being  replaced. 

"The  two  striking  effects  of  timber  depletion  already  appar- 
ent are: 

(1)  The  injury  to  large  groups  of  wood  users  and  to  many 
communities,  resulting  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  nearby  forest 
regions  from  which  they  were  formerly  supplied,  and 

(2)  The  shortage  of  timber  products  of  high  quality. 
"Less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  virgin  forests  of  New  England 

remain,  and  the  total  stand  of  saw  timber  in  these  States  is  not 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  original  stand.  New  York,  once  the 
leading  State  in  lumber  production,  now  manufactures  only  30 
board  feet  per  capita  yearly,  altho  the  requirements  of  its  own 
population  are  close  to  300  board  feet  per  capita.  The  present 
cut  of  lumber  in  Pennsylvania  is  less  than  the  amount  consumed 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  alone.  The  original  pine  forests  of  the 
Lake  States,  estimated  at  350  billion  feet,  are  now  reduced  to 
less  than  8  billion  feet,  and  their  yearly  cut  of  timber  is  less  than 
one-eighth  of  what  it  used  to  be.  These  four  densely  populated 
regions,  containing  themselves  very  large  areas  of  forest  land, 
are  now  largely  dependent  upon  timber  grown  and  manufact- 
ured elsewhere,  and  are  becoming  increasingly  dependent  upon 
timber  which  must  be  shipped  the  width  of  the  continent. 

"The  bulk  of  the  building,  lumber  and  structural  timbers 
used  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  during  the  last  15  years 
was  grown  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  South.  The  virgin  pine  for- 
ests of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  have  been  reduced 
from  about  650  billion  board  feet  to  about  139  billion  feet.  The 
production  of  yellow  pine  lumber  is  now  falling  off  and  within 
ten  years  will  probably  not  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  South- 
ern States  themselves. 

"The  United  States  at  one  time  contained  the  most  extensive 
temperate  zone  hardwood  forests  in  the  world.  One  region 
after  another  has  been  cut  out.  The  production  of  hardwood 
products  on  the  past  scale  cannot  be  long  continued.  The  scarc- 
ity of  high-grade  oak,  poplar,  ash,  hickory,  walnut  and  other 
standard  woods  is  now  placing  many  American  industries  in  a 
critical  condition. 

"The  depletion  of  forest  resources  is  not  confined  to  saw  tim- 
ber. Since  1900,  the  country  has  ceased  being  self-supporting 
in  newsprint  paper  and  now  imports  two-thirds  of  the  pulp,  pulp- 
wood  and  newsprint  which  we  require.  This  condition  is  due  in 
part  to  timber  depletion,  in  part  to  failure  of  the  paper  industry 
to  expand  in  our  western  forest  regions  as  the  lumber  industry 
has  expanded.  In  1919,  the  production  of  turpentine  and  rosin 
had  fallen  off  50  per  cent.  Within  ten  years  the  United  States 
will  lose  its  commanding  position  in  the  world's  market  for  thoss 
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products  and  may  in  time  be  unable  to  supply  its  domestic  re- 
quirements. 

....'In  March,  1920,  average  mill  prices  in  the  South  and 
West  had  increased  300  per  cent  and  moreover  the  prices  re- 
ceived in  1914,  and  average  retail  prices  in  the  Middle  West 
showed  increases  ranging  from  150  to  200  per  cent. 

"Obviously  these  lumber  prices  bear  no  relation  to  the  cost 
of  production  and  distribution.  While  the  costs  of  production 
in  the  lumber  industry  have  at  least  doubled  as  compared  with 
1916,  lumber  prices  have  much  more  than  doubled  and  have  be- 
come wholly  disproportionate  to  operating  costs.  Excessive  prof- 
its have  been  made  in  the  industry.  The  division  of  these  profits 
between  manufacture  and  distribution  has  varied  in  accordance 
with  circumstances  and  the  ability  of  the  various  elements  in  the 
industry  to  dominate  the  situation. 


"In  1918,  our  per  capita  consumption  of  lumber  was  about 
300  board  feet.  The  homes  and  industries  of  the  United  States 
require  at  least  35  billion  feet  of  lumber  yearly,  aside  from 
enormous  quantities  of  paper  and  other  products  of  the  forests. 
A  reduction  of  the  current  supply  of  lumber  below  this  figure 
would  seriously  curtail  our  economic  development.  Appreciable 
increases  in  lumber  imports  are  not  possible  except  at  excessive 
prices.  We  cannot  afford  to  cut  our  per  capita  use  of  lumber 
to  one-half  or  one-third  the  present  amount — to  the  level  of 
European  countries  where  lumber  is  an  imported  luxury.  We 
must  produce  the  great  bulk  of  this  timber  which  we  need  our- 
selves, and  we  have  the  resources  for  doing  so. 

"The  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  forest  depletion 
in  the  United  States  is  a  national  policy  of  reforestation.  .  .  . 
Depletion  has  not  resulted  from  the  use  of  forests  but  from  their 
devastation,  from  our  failure  while  drawing  upon  our  reservoirs 
of  virgin  timber  to  also  use  our  timber-growing  land.  If  our 
enormous  areas  of  forest  growing  land,  now  idle  or  largely  idle, 
which  are  not  required  for  any  other  economic  use,  can  be  re- 
stored to  timber  growth,  a  future  supply  of  forest  products  ade- 
quate in  the  main  to  the  needs  of  the  country  will  be  assured. 

"There  were  27,000  recorded  forest  fires  in  1919,  burning  a 
total  of  8*4  million  acres.  During  the  preceding  year,  25,000 
fires  burned  over  lO1^  million  acres  of  forest  land.  An  addi- 
tional large  acreage  was  burned  each  year,  of  which  no  record 
could  be  obtained." 

According  to  estimates  published  in  "American  Forestry," 
Sept.  1920:  "The  bulk  of  the  original  supplies  of  yellow  pine  in 
the  South  will  be  gone  in  ten  years,  and  within  seven  years  3,000 
manufacturing  plants  will  go  out  of  business." 

The  following  is  from  an  article  by  Franklin  H.  Smith,  Statis- 
tician in  Forest  Products: 

"Going  back  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  we  can  dis- 
tinctly trace  the  history  of  the  lumber  of  the  country  at  ten  year 
intervals  by  showing  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  pro- 
ducing regions.  This  has  been  done  in  Table  1. 
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TABLE  1.— LUMBER  CUT  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES,  IN  PER  CENT  OF 

THE  TOTAL. 


Groups 

1850 
P.  C. 

1860 
P.  C. 

1870 
P.  C. 

1880 
P.  C. 

1890 
P.  C. 

1900 
P.  C. 

1909 
P.  C. 

1918 
P.  C. 

Total 

100 

.0 

100 

.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Northeastern  Group 

.  ...54. 

s 

6 

5 

1 
3 
9 
0 

8 

37. 
21. 
13. 
4. 
13. 
6. 

4. 

0 
1 
0 
8 
6 
4 
1 
0 

37.8 
20.0 
6.9 
2.5 
24.4 
4.0 
.9 
3.5 

25.8 
18.4 
9.7 
4.1 
34.7 
3.6 
.9 
2.8 

19.8 
13.1 
15.6 
4.7 
34.6 
8.5 
1.1 
2.6 

16.3 
16.1 
24.0 
7.7 
24.9 
8.3 
1.6 
1.1 

11 

12 
33 
11 
12 
15 
2 

.7 
.3 
.3 
.6 
.3 
.5 
.9 
.4 

7.4 
7.8, 
34.9 
8.3 
10.1 
26.9 
4.4 
.2 

Central    Group             .  .. 

...18. 

Southern  Group 

8. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Group  5. 
Lake  States  Group                    6. 

Pacific  Group 

....  5. 

Rocky  Mountain   Group 
All  Other  Groups 

....  0. 

Northeastern  Group. 

Connecticut,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ver- 
mont, Rhode  Island. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Group. 

North    Carolina,    South    Caro- 
lina, Virginia. 

Rocky  Mountain  Group. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wy- 
oming. 


Central  Group. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Tennessee,  West 
Virginia. 

Lake  States  Group. 

Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

All  Other. 

Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota. 

Southern  Group. 

Alabama,    Arkansas,    Florida, 

Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 

Oklahoma,  Texas. 


Pacific  Group. 

California,    Nevada,    Oregon, 
Washington. 

"Within  seventy  years  three  immense  regions  have  been  di- 
vested of  their  forest  cover  to  a  large  extent  and  the  fourth,  the 
Southern  Pine  Region,  has  reached  its  apex  of  production.  No 
other  land  was  ever  more  generously  blessed  with  timber,  or  tim- 
ber so  well  adapted  to  man's  needs,  as  our  own  great  stretch  of 
country.  Perhaps  it  has  been  the  very  great  abundance  of  wood 
on  every  hand  that  has  caused  us  as  a  people  to  value  it  lightly 
and  countenance  its  ruthless  destruction  by  fire  and  improvident 
lumbering  methods. 

"The  accompanying  outline  map  of  the  United  States  shows 
the  total  production  for  each  of  the  eight  general  lumber  produc- 
tion regions  for  the  period  of  1850-1918. 
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TABLE    2.— ANNUAL    CONSUMPTION    OF    TIMBER    IN    THE    UNITED 

STATES. 


Cubic  Feet  of 

Quantity  Pro- 

Equivalent in 

Timber  Re- 

Form Used. 

duced  or 

Feet. 

quired  to 

Consumed. 

Board  Measure. 

Produce. 

Lumber    37, 

300,000,000  cords 

36,663,000,000 

10,450,000,000 

Fuelwood  

110,000,000  ft.  B.  M. 

37,300,000,000 

8,168,700,000 

Fence  posts  

900,000,000    posts 

4,500,000,000 

1,800,000,000 

Hewed  cross-ties  .... 

87,500,000   ties 

2,625,000,000 

1,050*000,000 

Pulpwood    

4,550,000  cords 

2,548,000,000 

532,350,000 

Round  mine  timbers 

250,000,000  cu.  ft. 

1,500,000,000 

325,000,000 

Shingles  8 

,850,000,000  shingles 

885,000,000 

194,700,000 

Wood  distillation  .... 

1,550,000  cords 

868,000,000 

181,350,000 

Tanning  extract  wood 

1,250,000  cords 

700,000,000 

146,250,000 

Veneers  

650,000,000  ft   logs. 

780,000,000 

119,600,000 

Tight  staves  

286,000,000  staves 

286,000,000 

95,238,000 

Vehicle  stock  

300,000,000  ft.  B.  M. 

300,000,000 

90,000,000 

Slack  staves  1, 

,010,000,000  staves 

337,000,000 

66,660,000 

Woodenware  

350,000,000  ft.  B.  M. 

350,000,000 

56,000,000 

Poles   

4,250,000  poles 

255,000,000 

55,250,000 

Handles  

200,000,000  ft.  B.  M. 

200,000,000 

50,000,000 

Slack  heading  

61,000,000  sets 

122,000,000 

49,471,000 

Hewn  and  rough  ex- 

port   

200,000,000  ft.  B.  M. 

200,000,000 

45,000,000 

Lath    2, 

,375,000,000  lath 

475,000,000 

35,525,000 

Tight  heading  

21,000,000  sets 

84,000,000 

34,125,000 

Excelsior  

200,000  cords 

120,000,000 

23,400,000 

Hoops    

333,000,000  hoops 

100,000,000 

19,647,000 

Piling  

1,500,000  pieces 

90,000,000 

19,500,000 

Skip  building  

10,000,000  ft.  B.  M. 

10,000,000 

2,190,000 

Furniture    

10,000,000  ft.  B.  M. 

10,000,000 

1,500,000 

Total  , 

91,308,000,000 

23,611,556,000 

"The  major  demands  made  annually  upon  the  forests,  based 
upon  the  latest  available  statistics,  are  shown  in  Table  2.  In  the 
first  column  the  volume  of  production  or  consumption  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  common  unit  of  measurement;  in  the  second  col- 
umn the  equivalent  is  given  in  board  measure ;  and  in  the  third 
column  the  approximate  cubic  contents  of  wood  drawn  from  the 
forest  to  produce  the  products  is  enumerated. 

"The  tabulation  indicates  the  annual  use  of  the  equivalent 
of  91  billion  board  feet  of  timber  for  all  purposes  in  the  United 
States.  A  substantial  basis  exists  in  every  instance  for  the  figures 
given  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  conservative  rather  than 
overdrawn.  To  produce  91  billion  board  feet  every  year  re- 
quires a  yield  of  23%  billion  cubic  feet  of  timber,  a  stupendous 
crop  and  worthy  of  the  most  prodigal  nation." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  report  known  as  By-Prod- 
ucts of  the  Lumber  Industry  by  the  "Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  Nov.  15,  1915: 
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"The  waste  of  timber  in  logging,  while  extremely  variable, 
can  be  estimated  perhaps  more  definitely.  Waste  in  stumpage 
occurs  by  cutting  the  trees  too  high  and  leaving  the  stumps  to 
rot.  Young  trees  are  frequently  not  protected  from  falling  tim- 
ber. Immature  and  defective  trees  are  cut  and  rejected.  Large 
limbs,  tree  tops  and  logged  trees  are  left  to  waste.  Small  bodies 
of  timber  are  often  left  standing.  Trees  broken  in  falling  are 
generally  left,  as  are  also  short  log  lengths. 

"The  conversion  of  the  log  into  lumber  entails  some  nec- 
essary waste  in  a  saw  mill.    These  items  have  been  itemized  by 

Margolin  as  follows: 

Per     Cent     of     Total 

Items.                                            Volume  of  Log. 

Loss  of  bark  10.0  20.0 

Loss  due  to  kerf  13.5 

Loss  due  to  edging  and  trimming  8.7 

Slabs     8.7 

Loss  due  to  carelessness  

Manufacture    3.5 

Loss  due  to  standardizing  length  and  width  of  boards 1.7 


Total  46.1     56.1 

"The  annual  quantity  of  mill  waste  in  the  United  States  may 
be  roughly  estimated  at  4,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  wood. 

"The  relation  of  the  tree  in  the  forest  to  the  lumber  derived 
from  it,  may  be  expressed  in  the  statement  that  an  average  of 
only  320  feet  of  lumber  is  used  for  each  1,000  feet  that  stood  in 
the  forest.  The  possibilities  of  this  shrinkage  are  aptly  expressed 
in  the  following  quotation: 

"If  all  the  wood  wasted  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow  pine 
lumber  in  1907  had  been  steam  distilled  for  the  production  of 
wood  turpentine,  it  would  have  yielded  more  than  the  total  pro- 
duction of  gum  turpentine  in  that  year.  If  all  the  wood  wasted 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  from  spruce,  hemlock,  poplar  and 
cottonwood  in  1907  had  been  used  for  papermaking,  it  would 
have  furnished  all  the  paper  made  from  pulp  in  that  year.  If 
all  the  wood  that  went  to  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  chestnut 
lumber  in  1907  had  been  used  to  make  tanning  extract,  we 
would  have  produced  twice  as  much  as  was  produced  from  the 
chestnut  cordwood  used  for  that  purpose.  The  waste  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  beech,  birch  and  maple  in  1917  was  nearly  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  these  woods  cut  for  distillation.  The  waste  in  the 
manufacture  of  oak  lumber  was  twice  the  quantity  of  all  the 
hardwoods  used  for  distillation."* 

The  following  is  from  another  report  known  as:  The  Export 
Lumber  Trade  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce: 

"In  many  sections  sawmill  operators  contracted  to  cut  parcels 
of  timber  within  a  specified  time,  timber  left  on  the  tract  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  limit  to  be  forfeited  to  the  owner  of  the 


*Senate   document   No,    676,    Sixtieth    Congress,   second    session.      Vol.    1,    PP.    66-67. 
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I  THE  LARGEST,  MOST  MODERN  AND  COMPLETE  WHITE  PINE  LUMBER  PLANT  IN  THE  WORLD." 


land.  It  often  happened  thus  that  the  operator  threw  the  lum- 
ber on  the  market  at  any  price  to  avoid  a  greater  loss,  thereby 
causing  a  general  decline  in  prices  thruout  his  section.  To  meet  his 
competition,  other  manufacturers  had  to  cut  prices,  and,  to  oper- 
ate at  a  profit,  they  also  utilized  only  the  best  material  in  the 
tree,  leaving  millions  of  feet  of  the  lower  grades  in  the  woods. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  in  this  country  only  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  trees  is  marketed  while  in  Germany,  for  instance,  96  per 
cent  of  the  felled  tree  is  utilized. 

"The  machinery  used  in  American  saw  and  planing  mills  is 
well  constructed  and  capable  of  turning  out  the  product  very 
fast.  It  may  suit  the  manufacturers  at  present,  when  compara- 
tively little  value  is  attributed  to  the  raw  material,  but  in  the 
near  future  with  increasing  prices  for  stumpage,  improvement 
in  the  type  of  machinery  atid  in  manufacturing  methods  will  be- 
come imperative. 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  there  is  an  annual  loss  exceeding 
one  billion  feet  in  the  seasoning  of  lumber.  While  this  may  not 
be  a  complete  loss  in  the  sense  that  the  lumber  cannot  be  used, 
it  is  a  drain  upoti  higher  quality  material  and  contributes  directly 
to  the  accumulation  of  low  grade  and  less  usable  lumber.  By  the 
introduction  of  proper  methods  of  kiln  drying,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible eventually  to  cut  that  loss  in  two." 

The  forest  resources  of  the  United  States  are  being  wasted 
and  destroyed.  In  a  few  years  they  will  be  exhausted  and  the 
country  will  face  a  lumber  famine.  This  state  of  affairs  is 
caused  by: 

Wasteful  and  destructive  methods  of  logging  and  of  manu- 
facturing. 

Forest  fires. 

Failure  to  reforest  logged  off  areas. 

All  these  causes  have  their  roots  in  the  profit  system. 

The  capitalists  who  control  the  lumber  industry  are  con- 
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cerned  only  with  profits.  They  use  whatever  methods  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  profits  in  the  shortest  time,  regardless  of  how 
much  they  waste  and  destroy. 

The  principal  cause  to  which  forest  fires  are  attributed  is 
carelessness  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  co- 
operating with  the  authorities  to  enforce  fire  prevention  laws. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  the  timber  land  of  the 
United  States  is  privately  owned  and  that  practically  all  of  this 
was  obtained  by  fraudulent  means,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  public  will  display  very  great  interest  in  protecting  the 
stolen  property  of  the  Lumber  Trust. 

Re-forestation  is  not  an  attractive  proposition  to  profit-mon- 
gers. It  involves  a  large  outlay  at  the  start.  From  sixty  to  one 
hundred  years  must  elapse  after  the  planting  of  young  trees  be- 
fore they  are  of  saw  timber  size.  Then  there  is  the  risk  of  fire 
and  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  the  social  order.  From  the 
view-point  of  the  capitalist,  it  is  much  better  to  let  the  Govern- 
ment use  the  money  of  the  "people"  for  re-forestation  and  then, 
when  the  timber  is  ready  to  be  cut,  hand  it  over  to  the  Lumber 
Trust  to  sell  to  the  "people"  at  100  per  cent  profit.  Besides  this, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  past,  the  big  timber 
thieves  used  their  influence  to  prevent  re-forestation,  in  order  to 
increase  the  value  of  their  own  holdings. 
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CHAPTER  7. 
*     LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY. 

OWING  to  the  "nature  of  the  industry  conditions  for  loggers 
differ  considerably  from  those  of  most  workers.  Situated  in 
thinly  settled  forest  regions,  lumber  camps  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  cut  off  from  civilization.  The  resulting  conditions  are  a 
peculiar  mixture  of  capitalism  and  feudalism,  civilization  and 
barbarism.  Each  camp  is  a  community  by  itself — a  unit  in  the 
industrial  empire  of  the  Lumber  Trust — and  is  ruled  by  a  fore- 
man who  has  the  powers  of  a  petty  czar.  The  company  not  only 
plays  the  part  of  employer  but  also  that  of  hotel  and  store 
keeper.  In  supplying  food  and  shelter  they  have  a  complete 
monopoly,  and  are  practically  free  from  all  restriction  which  or- 
dinarily apply  to  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers.  Sanitary  condi- 
tons  which  prevail  in  camps  would  not  be  tolerated  elsewhere; 
in  towns  or  cities  they  would  be  a  menace  to  the  health  of  society, 
which  means  the  "better  classes"  or  bourgeois  element.  But  the 
welfare  of  workers  is  of  no  consideration.  Intelligent  stock  breed- 
ers feed  their  cattle  and  hogs  scientifically,  and  house  them  in 
sanitary  quarters,  for  they  are  articles  of  value.  But  wage  slaves 
have  no  value;  consequently  they  have  no  protection  unless  they 
are  organized  to  protect  themselves.  In  isolated  places  where 
the  greed  of  capitalism  is  unrestricted  by  considerations  of  pub- 
lic health  and  safety,  and  unchecked  by  working  class  organiza- 
tion, conditions  fall  below  the  minimum  of  civilization  and  can 
only  be  described  as  barbarous.  Few  of  the  characteristics  that 
distinguish  the  present  century  from  the  dark  ages  are  found  in 
lumber  camps.  These  camps  are  monuments  to  the  greed  of  the 
lumber  barons  and  the  servile  submission  of  the  workers. 

In  the  average  unorganized  camp  the  food  is  of  the  cheap, 
adulterated  variety.  The  meat  rutis  heavy  to  sausage  and  liver. 
Some  years  ago  government  investigation  of  the  packing  houses 
laid  bare  the  inside  facts  of  sausage  making.  Only  meat  unfit 
for  any  other  use  goes  into  sausages.  Slunk  calves,  diseased 
chunks  of  meat  cut  from  "lumpy-jawed"  cattle,  and  dead  rats, 
are  all  ground  up  together,  preserved,  colored,  and  flavored  with 
chemicals,  and  put  up  in  the  form  of  sausages.  In  the  words  of 
Upton  Sinclair  in  "The  Jungle,"  "There  are  things  that  go  into 
sausages  in  comparison  with  which  a  poisoned  rat  is  a  tid-bit." 
The  same  conditions  prevail  today.  These  "foods"  are  consumed 
entirely  by  workers.  Their  manufacture  is  highly  profitable,  so 
it  will  continue  till  the  workers  themselves  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Soggy  hot-cakes  and  syrup,  rancid  oleomargarine,  cheap  imi- 
tations labeled  jams  and  jellies,  dried  or  canned  fruit,  canned 
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peas,  canned  milk,  pies  and  puddings  colored  and  flavored  with 
chemical  poisons,  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  bill  of  fare. 

The  hot  cakes  are  made  with  baking  powder,  the  principal 
ingredient  of  which  is  alum.  Alum  ruins  the  stomach  by  hard- 
ening its  coat,  drying  up  the  digestive  juices  and  destroying  their 
active  principle.  The  cheap  pickles  usually  served  in  camps  are 
also  adulterated  with  alum.  The  syrup,  prunes  and  other  dried 
fruits  are  bleached  and  preserved  with  sulphurous  acid. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Olson,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  introduced  sulphurous  acid  into  the  food  of 
dogs  and  watched  them  closely  for  six  months.  Then  they  were 
chloroformed  and  cut  open  and  their  kidneys  placed  under  the 
microscope.  In  every  instance  the  result  was  the  same.  The  lens 
revealed  the  degeneration  of  the  kidney  cells.  They  had  broken 
down.  Sulphurous  acid  was  found  to  be  deadly  to  the  kidneys 
of  dogs.  It  produces  equally  injurious  effects  on  the  human  or- 
gans. Dr.  Wiley  after  his  clinical  experiments  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  denounced  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid  as  an  ingredient 
of  foods  and  showed  by  medical  and  pathological  data  that  it 
produces  serious  injury  to  digestion  and  health.  His  findings 
were  reported  in  circular  No.  37,  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  That  circular  stated  plainly  that  sulphurous  acid 
in  the  food  adds  an  immense  burden  to  the  kidneys,  which  can- 
not fail  to  result  in  injury.  It  impoverishes  the  blood  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  red  and  white  corpuscles  therein,  and  in  that 
way  is  highly  injurious. 
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Cheap  jams,  jellies  and  preserves  are  made  from  rotten 
fruits,  treated  with  glucose,  sweetened  with  saccharine  (a  coal 
tar  product) ,  colored  with  coal  tar  dyes,  and  preserved  with  tar- 
taric  acid,  benzoic  acid,  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Canned  pears  are  adulterated  with  glucose,  cane  sugar,  cop- 
per sulphate  and  tin. 

The  lemon  pie  contains  glycerine,  glucose,  oil  of  lemon, 
starch,  coal  tar  dye,  benzoate  of  soda,  and  wood  alcohol. 

To  disguise  the  taste  of  putrid  meat  and  add  flavor  to  taste- 
less, unpalatable  food,  tomato  catsup  and  other  cheap  condi- 
ments are  provided.  Cheap  tomato  catsup  and  chili  sauce  are 
made  from  tomato  pulp,  which  the  government  has  repeatedly 
condemned  because  it  is  found  to  contain  millio'ns  of  bacteria  to 
the  cubic  centimeter.  Ninety  million  such  bacteria  have  been 
found  in  a  half  teaspoonful.  Tomato  pulp  is  a  waste  product 
prepared  from  the  skins  and  cores  and  sweepings  of  the  canning 
factory.  In  its  partly  decomposed  state  it  is  scraped  from  the 
floor,  put  into  kegs  and  treated  with  an  antiseptic  to  prevent 
further  putrefaction.  It  then  goes  into  storage  to  be  used  as 
needed  in  the  making  of  cheap  condiments.  The  Government 
characterizes  such  tomato  pulp  as  consisting  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  a  filthy  and  decomposed  vegetable  substance.  It  is  made  "fit 
for  food"  by  the  introduction  of  the  sacred  one-tenth  of  one  per- 
cent of  benzoate  of  soda. 

Ancient  cold  storage  meat  is  treated  with  sulphites  and  salt- 
petre to  give  it  a  fresh  color.  As  much  sulphites  as  can  be  lifted 
on  the  tip  of  a  penknife  would  cause  one  to  strangle  if  placed  on 
the  tongue.  Saltpetre  disintegrates  the  liver  and  breaks  down 
the  kidney  cells. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  mention  of  the  many  other  chemical 
poisons  used  to  adulterate  the  cheap  fakes  fed  to  workers  in 
camps,  or  description  of  their  injurious  effects.  Old  accumula- 
tions of  packing  houses  and  cold  storage  plants,  too  rotten  to  be 
disposed  of  in  any  other  way,  are  sold  cheap  to  contractors  and 
lumber  companies.  It  is  no  wonder  the  average  worker  is  pre- 
maturely aged  and  stiffened  at  forty,  for  he  is  undernourished 
from  lack  of  essential  food  elements,  and  his  internal  organs  are 
ruined  by  the  chemical  poisons  in  adulterated  food. 

Cheapness  is  the  main  consideration  in  buying  food,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  hiring  cooks.  Inferior  cooks  are  cheaper,  hence 
they  are  more  common,  and  bad  food  is  made  still  worse  by  bad 
cooking. 

The  bunk-houses  are  dirty,  unsanitary  and  overcrowded.  Men 
are  packed  like  sardines  in  double  bunks  built  in  two  tiers,  one 
above  the  other.  Figure  out  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  space 
in  ,a  bunk-house  and  divide  this  by  the  number  of  men.  In  most 
cases  it  will  be  found  the  amount  of  air  space  per  man  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  minimum  specified  by  government  health  author- 
ities. In  some  camps  mattresses  are  provided,  but  in  most  the 
bunks  are  filled  with  hay  which  was  put  in  when  the  camp  was 
built,  and  never  changed  since.  Except  in  some  parts  of  the 
Northwest,  neither  sheets  nor  pillows  are  furnished,  so  a  man 
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comes  directly  in  contact  with  the  blankets,  which  are  seldom 
or  never  washed.  Meti  are  constantly  coming  and  going,  thus 
many  different  men  use  the  same  blankets  during  a  season.  This 
constitutes  an  ideal  method  of  spreading  disease.  If  a  man  has 
syphilitic  sores  on  his  body,  the  chances  are  he  will  leave  the  in- 
fection on  the  blankets  to  be  caught  by  those  who  follow.  In  the 
Northwest  it  used  to  be  the  custom  to  carry  blankets,  but  the 
strike  of  1917  abolished  this  practice,  except  in  a  few  localities. 
Many  camps  are  infested  with  lice  and  the  only  way  a  man  can 
hold  these  pests  in  check  is  to  wash  and  boil  his  clothes  every 
week. 

No  drying  rooms  are  furnished.  Wet  clothing  is  hung  around 
the  bunk-house  stove  and  the  steam  and  odor  from  this  add  to 
the  foulness  of  the  stagtiant  air.  The  bunks  close  to  the  stove 
are  too  hot,  while  those  farthest  away  are  often  too  cold.  A 
man  sleeping  next  to  the  stove,  where  the  heat  is  like  that 
of  a  sweat-bath,  and  then  going  out  in  a  temperature  many  de- 
grees below  zero,  is  quite  sure  to  catch  a  severe  cold.  There  be- 
ing no  cuspidors,  the  custom  is  to  spit  on  the  floor,  which  at  bed 
time  is  covered  with  tobacco  juice  and  slime.  This  dries,  and 
when  the  floor  is  swept,  rises  and  settles  all  over  the  blankets. 
A  more  efficient  means  of  spreading  disease  could  scarcely  be 
devised.  As  an  aggravation  to  the  insanitary  conditions,  there 
are  dry,  open  toilets  a  few  yards  from  the  cook-shacks.  In  cold 
weather  these  are  practically  harmless,  but  in  summer,  swarms 
of  flies  carry  their  filth  and  infection  to  every  part  of  the  camp. 
Piles  of  rotten  garbage  around  the  cook-house  door  furnish  an 
ideal  breeding  ground  for  these  carriers  of  disease. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  bath-houses  in  camps  were  unheard  of 
and  the  great  majority  are  still  without  them.  A  few  dim,  smoky 
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oil  lamps  make  a  feeble  attempt  to  light  the  bunk-house,  but 
their  light  is  so  poor  that  reading  is  practically  impossible.  Thus 
a  man  is  deprived  of  this  means  of  cultivating  his  mind  or  passing 
the  time  in  his  few  short  hours  of  leisure. 

A  man  living  in  these  surroundings  is  reduced  to  the  level  of 
a  work  animal,  and  a  poor  one  at  that,  for  it  would  not  pay  to 
keep  valuable  stock  in  such  a  condition.  Today  there  are  many 
thousands  of  the  most  useful  and  necessary  workers  living  in  this 
state  of  barbarism  in  the  midst  of  civilization. 

The  above  description  applies  to  the  great  majority  of  lum- 
ber camps  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  the  Pacific-North- 
west, where  a  large  percentage  of  lumber  workers  are  organized, 
conditions  are  much  better  than  the  average.  Sweeping  reforms 
were  brought  about  by  the  1917  strike.  Bunk-houses  are  smaller 
and  less  crowded.  Sheets  and  pillows  are  furnished,  and  there 
are  bath-houses  and  drying  rooms. 

One  of  the  things  that  distinguishes  the  present  century  from 
the  dark  ages  is  modern  sanitation.  By  this  means  smallpox, 
bubonic  plague,  cholera  and  the  black  plague  of  London,  which 
devastated  Europe  in  past  centuries,  have  been  stamped  out. 
Modern  sanitation  has  eradicated  yellow  fever  from  New  Or- 
leans and  Havana,  and  made  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  a  safe  and 
healthy  place  for  white  men  to  live.  The  Red  Cross  and  other 
organizations  are  carrying  on  campaigns  against  the  modern 
plagues  of  tuberculosis  and  syphilis.  In  practically  all  towns 
and  cities  spitting  on  the  sidewalk  is  forbidden.  In  many  States 
the  public  drinking  cup  and  the  roller  towel  are  outlawed  as 
spreaders  of  disease. 

In  all  States  there  are  laws  providing  for  sanitary  conditions 
in  hotels  and  rooming  houses.  The  following  extracts  are  from 
those  of  Wisconsin: 

Rule  XI. — Bedding. 

(a)  All  hotels  shall  hereafter  provide  each  bed,  bunk,  cot  or 
other  sleeping  place  for  the  use  of  transient  guests,  with  white 
cotton  or  linen  pillow  slips,  top  and  under  sheets,  also  mattress, 
and  a  reasonably  sufficient  quantity  of  bedding. 

(b)  The  top  and  under  sheet  to  be  of  sufficient  size  to  com- 
pletely cover  the  mattress  and  fold  under  on  sides  and  ends. 
Both  sheets  after  January  1,  1918,  must  be  at  least  ninety-six 
inches  long  after  being  laundered. 

(d)  The  long  top  sheet  is  to  be  folded  back  at  the  head  of  the 
bed  so  as  to  cover  all  top  coverings  at  least  twelve  inches. 

(e)  All  bedding,  including  mattresses,  quilts,  blankets,  sheets 
and  comforts  used  in  any  hotel  must  be  thoroly  aired  and  kept 
clean.    No  bedding  shall  be  used  which  is  worn  out  and  unfit  for 
further  use.    Pillow  slips  and  sheets  must  be  washed  and  ironed 
as  often  as  they  shall  be  assigned  to  a  different  guest. 

There  are  also  laws  regulating  ventilation,  air  space,  toilets, 
disposal  of  garbage,  etc. ;  and  prohibiting  overcrowding.  Surely 
sanitary  conditions  are  just  as  necessary  in  camps  as  in  hotels. 
Yet,  just  because  they  are  profitable  to  a  handful  of  parasites, 
such  conditions  as  described  above  are  permitted  to  continue. 
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If  the  various  state  boards  of  health  were  honest  and  efficient 
such  disease  breeding  plague  spots  would  be  cleaned  up  in  short 
order.  But  no  relief  can  be  expected  from  that  source,  for  boards 
of  health,  like  other  government  institutions,  are  controlled  by 
big  business.  Sanitary  regulations  will  never  be  enforced  in 
camps  till  the  workers  themselves  enforce  them  by  their  or- 
ganized economic  power. 

On  ordinary  jobs,  when  the  day's  work  is  done,  a  man  is  free 
to  do  as  he  pleases  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  to  go  where  he 
likes  and  associate  with  whom  he  sees  fit.  Not  so  in  a  lumber 
camp.  The  lumberjack  is  at  all  times  under  the  domination  of 
the  "push,"  who  in  many  cases  dictates  what  he  shall  say  or 
read  and  with  whom  he  shall  associate.  Disobedience  in  these 
matters  means  discharge.  In  most  places  visitors  suspected  of 
being  union  men  or  "agitators"  are  ordered  out  of  camp.  In  this 
way  a  logging  camp  forcibly  reminds  one  of  a  penitentiary. 

The  lumberjacks'  work  is  hard  and  dangerous,  especially  in 
big  timber  regions.  The  annual  percentage  of  men  killed  and 
injured  is  high.  For  the  great  majority  of  lumber  workers  ten 
hours  is  the  work  day.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  often  a  long 
walk  to  and  from  work.  In  places  where  there  is  a  strong  per- 
centage of  organization,  wages  compare  favorably  with  those 
in  other  industries.  Where  there  is  no  organization  they  are 
usually  far  below  the  level  of  a  decent  standard  of  livinp 
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Hospital  Fee. 

Each  man  is  forced  to  pay  a  monthly  tax  varying  from  $1.00 
to  $1.25.  This  is  known  as  a  hospital  fee  and  is  deducted  from 
the  wages.  In  this  way  the  companies  collect  many  thousands  of 
dollars  every  month.  This  money  would  be  sufficient  to  build 
and  maintain  first  class  hospitals,  equipped  in  the  most  modern 
style  with  the  best  doctors  and  nurses.  Instead  of  this,  com- 
pany hospitals  are  proverbial  for  their  worthlessness.  Cheapness 
and  economy  are  the  mam  considerations,  not  the  welfare  of  the 
men  who  pay  for  them.  The  sacred  profits  of  the  companies 
must  not  be  diminished,  regardless  of  how  many  lumber  work- 
ers die  from  lack  of  medical  attention.  These  hospitals  are  usu- 
ally poorly  equipped  and  are  not  even  kept  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion. Incompetent  doctors  and  nurses  are  employed.  It  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  for  a  man  to  go  to  a  company  hospital  suffering 
from  some  comparatively  slight  injury,  such  as  a  broken  limb, 
which  by  proper  treatment  could  be  completely  cured  in  a  few 
weeks,  only  to  be  turned  out  a  permanent  cripple.  The  hospital 
tickets  state  that  no  treatment  will  be  given  except  for  injury 
sustained  or  disease  contracted  while  actually  in  the  employ  of 
the  company.  On  each  ticket  is  a  list  of  diseases  for  which  no 
treatment  will  be  given,  and  this  list  includes  all  diseases  a  lum- 
berjack is  likely  to  get.  If  good  hospital  accomodation  were  pro- 
vided there  would  be  no  objection  to  paying  this  fee.  But  as  it 
is,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  pure  and  simple  graft  for  the 
companies,  and  graft  of  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible  kind, 
for  the  principal  victims  are  sick  and  injured  men.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  rob  men  of  a  dollar  a  month ;  that  is  simply  robbery. 
But  to  contract  to  furnish  a  man  hospital  accomodation  and  then 
when  he  is  in  desperate  need  of  it  to  hand  him  worthless  treat- 
ment, which  results  in  death  or  permanent  loss  of  health,  is  in- 
finitely worse.  That  is  murder;  not  committed  in  the  height  of 
passion,  but  cold-blooded  and  deliberate  murder,  systematically 
planned  and  carried  out  to  increase  profits. 

Employment  Sharks. 

Besides  the  robbery  and  exploitation  of  the  companies,  lum- 
ber workers  are  subjected  to  the  graft  of  employment  agents. 
These  petty  parasites  infest  all  cities  a'nd  towns.  Most  of  them 
are  conscienceless  swindlers,  and  their  victims  are  the  unem- 
ployed. In  many  camps  hiring  is  not  done  on  the  job,  but  thru 
employment  agents,  and  a  man  cannot  go  to  work  unless  he 
brings  a  ticket  from  one  of  these.  Grafting  foremen  frame  up 
with  these  sharks  and,  in  consideration  of  a  rake-off  from  the 
fee,  keep  hiring  and  firing,  thus  running  their  job  on  the  "three 
gang  system,"  that  is,  one  gang  coming,  one  working,  and  the 
third  going  back  to  town  to  buy  more  jobs  from  the  employment 
sharks.  In  some  places  employment  agents  have  a  practical 
monopoly  of  jobs  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  escape  paying 
them  tribute.  These  fakers  are  notoriously  dishonest.  They  lie 
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about  wages  and  conditions.  Often  they  send  men  to  places 
where  none  are  needed,  thus  not  only  robbing  them  of  the  fee 
but  causing  them  to  lose  the  fare  as  well.  Foreigners  and  in- 
experienced youth  are  their  worst  victims.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible to  obtain  legal  redress,  as  the  workers  they  defraud 
lack  the  means  to  prosecute  them.  Besides,  these  parasites  are 
a  part  of  the  system,  they  are  useful  tools  of  the  big  lumber  com- 
panies and  receive  protection.  They  are  "business  men"  and 
tax  payers,  and  "stand  in"  with  the  local  authorities;  migratory 
workers  are  considered  their  legitimate  prey. 

The  great  majority  of  lumberjacks  are  single  men,  and  those 
who  are  married  are  separated  from  their  families  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.  This  is  principally  due  to  economic  conditions 
and  the  nature  of  the  industry  as  at  present  carried  on.  Separa- 
tion from  the  opposite  sex  is  not  conducive  to  physical  or  mental 
well-being.  The  mating  instinct  is  second  only  to  that  of  self- 
preservation.  Those  who  are  forced  to  suppress  this  instinct 
or  satisfy  it  by  visiting  prostitutes,  practically  all  of  whom  are 
venereally  diseased,  must  pay  the  penalty  nature  exacts  from  all 
who  fail  to  live  in  harmony  with  her  laws. 

The  Sawmill. 

Sawmill  work  is  more  highly  specialized  than  logging.  In 
this  branch  of  the  industry  machine  production  is  highly  devel- 
oped. The  sawmill  worker  is  a  machine  tender.  His  life  is  a 
weary,  monotonous  grind.  The  day's  work  consists  of  a  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  motions.  In  large,  modern  sawmills  the 
efficiency  or  speed-up  system  is  reduced  to  a  fine  science.  The 
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pace  is  set  by  machinery  speeded  up  to  the  limit  of  human  en- 
durance. The  amount  of  skill  required  is  small,  speed  being 
the  main  requisite.  This  work  is  exceedingly  dangerous  and  ac- 
cide'nts  are  frequent.  Lumber  is  not  the  only  product  of  saw- 
mills. There  is  also  a  bountiful  harvest  of  cripples.  In  sawmill 
centers  maimed  and  mutilated  workers  are  so  common  they  ex- 
cite no  comment.  A  large  percentage  of  these  accidents  are  pre- 
ventable, but  installing  safety  devices  has  no  place  in  schemes  of 
profit  making. 

The  majority  of  sawmill  workers  are  men  with  families.  The 
companies  prefer  these  for  they  are  more  easily  controlled  aftd 
less  apt  to  organize  or  strike.  A  close  watch  is  kept  to  prevent 
unionism  from  gaining  a  foothold.  Stool-pigeons,  spies,  company 
suckers  and  gunmen  infest  all  sawmill  towns.  The  majority  of 
sawmill  workers  secretly  favor  unionism,  but  fear  of  discharge 
and  the  blacklist  prevents  them  from  becoming  active.  In  most 
sawmill  towns  the  companies  own  everything  in  sight.  The 
workers  live  in  company  houses.  Often  they  are  forced  to  trade 
at  the  company's  store,  and  in  some  places  never  get  out  of  debt. 
Many  schemes  are  worked  to  keep  them  more  effectively  in  the 
power  of  the  companies.  Some  companies  do  a  real  estate  bus- 
iness as  a  side  Ime,  and  sell  lots  to  their  employes  at  so  much 
down,  and  so  much  per.  If  they  miss  a  payment  the  property 
reverts  to  the  company  and  they  lose  all  previous  payments. 
Sometimes  workers  with  families  are  induced  to  come  from  dis- 
tant places  by  false  promises  and  glowing  accounts  of  wages  and 
conditions.  Whe'n  they  reach  the  mill-town  and  find  out  they 
have  been  deceived,  they  are  broke  and  perhaps  in  debt  to  the 
company,  and  unable  to  get  away. 
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In  sawmill  towns  industrial  feudalism  holds  sway.  The  lum- 
ber companies,  by  reason  of  their  control  of  industry,  hold  the 
whip  hand  and  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Sheriffs  and  chiefs  of 
police  eat  out  of  their  hand,  and  the  small  business  element 
hastens  to  do  their  bidding.  Often  municipal  and  county  office 
holders  are  employes  of  the  company,  or  economically  depend- 
ent on  it  in  some  way,  and  thus  completely  under  its  control.  And 
as  single  companies  control  local  officials,  and  petty  governments 
of  town  and  county,  so  the  combined  companies,  organized  in 
the  Lumber  Trust,  in  conjunction  with  other  big  financial  and 
industrial  interests,  control  the  state  and  national  governments 
and  constitute  themselves  the  real  government.  In  the  words  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  "The  New  Freedom,"  "the  masters  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  are  the  combined  capitalists  and 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States." 

The  thousands  of  men  who  dp  work  in  the  lumber  industry 
are  reduced  to  a  state  of  economic  independence  and  servitude, 
kept  constantly  on  the  ragged  edge  of  want,  and  denied  oppor- 
tunity to  live  as  nature  intended.  The  few  capitalists  who  con- 
trol the  industry  are  possessed  of  great  wealth  and  power  and 
enabled  to  live  in  luxury  and  extravagance  unequaled  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

In  the  days  of  the  ox  team  and  the  whip-saw  the  daily  output 
of  lumber  was  only  a  few  feet  per  man.  But  the  workers  re- 
ceived enough  to  maintain  life  and  reproduce  their  kind.  They 
lived  a  rough  and  healthy  life  and  their  food  was  the  plain  and 
wholesome  product  of  the  farm.  Notwithstanding  vastly  in- 
creased production,  all  the  modern  wage  workers  get  is  a  bare 
existence.  They  are  doped  and  poisoned  with  the  product  of 
the  chemical  laboratory,  speeded  up  to  the  limit  of  endurance, 
and  are  worn  out  and  aged  when  they  should  be  in  their  prime. 

Notwithstanding  their  immense  profits  the  lumber  companies 
claim  they  cannot  afford  to  give  better  wages  or  conditions.  But 
it  is  not  the  greed  of  the  lumber  barons  that  is  to  blame  for  con- 
ditions. They  are  in  business,  not  for  charitable  purposes,  but 
to  make  profits.  It  is  the  ignorance,  cowardice  and  indifference 
of  the  workers  that  gives  the  Lumber  Trust  its  power  and  makes 
possible  the  oppression  from  which  they  suffer.  It  is  the  law  of 
nature  that  the  strong  rule  and  the  weak  are  enslaved.  The 
secret  of  power  is  organization.  The  only  force  that  can  break 
the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  Lumber  Trust  is  One  Big  Union  of  all 
the  workers. 
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CHAPTER  8. 
ORGANIZATION. 

ALL  wealth  is  produced  by  labor  being  applied  to  the  natural 
resources  of  the  earth.  Wherever  labor  and  natural  resources 
come  together,  there  industry  springs  up — a  job  comes  into 
existence.  The  wealth  produced  on  the  job  is  divided  in  two  ways. 
Part  goes  to  the  workers  in  the  form  of  wages  and  part  to  the 
capitalists  in  the  form  of  profits.  The  share  of  each  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  control  they  exert  over  the  job.  On  every  job 
there  are  two  conflicting  interests.  The  capitalist  wants  to  make 
the  biggest  possible  profits  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  To  ac- 
complish this  he  must  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  workers 
a'nd  must  give  them  as  little  as  possible.  He  wants  hard  work, 
long  hours,  low  wages,  and  low  running  expenses,  which  make 
rotten  conditions.  The  workers  are  on  the  job  to  make  a  living. 
They  want  to  make  as  good  and  as  easy  a  living  as  they  can.  To 
this  end  they  must  have  short  hours,  high  wages,  easy  work  and 
good  conditions.  This  conflict  of  interest  is  the  cause  of  the 
struggle  that  goes  on  between  workers  and  employers — the  class 
struggle. 

In  this  as  in  all  struggles  the  side  with  the  most  power  will 
win.  The  secret  of  power  is  organization.  The  captalists  are  few 
in  number.  They  do  no  useful  work  but  live  as  parasites  off  the 
labor  of  the  workers.  They  are  entirely  unnecessary  to  the  run- 
ning of  industry.  They  perform  no  useful  function  in  society. 
But  they  are  organized,  and  by  virtue  of  their  organized  power 
they  control  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth  and  the  machinery 
of  production,  and  only  allow  the  workers  access  to  them  on  con- 
dition that  they  can  make  a  profit  off  their  labor. 

The  workers  are  absolutely  necessary  to  running  industry. 
They  furnish  the  labor  power  without  which  not  a  wheel  would 
turn.  But  they  do  not  control  their  own  labor  power  because 
only  a  small  percentage  are  organized.  Being  forced  to  deal  as 
individuals  with  the  organized  power  of  the  capitalists  they  are 
helpless  and  have  to  accept  whatever  conditions  the  employers 
see  fit  to  impose  on  them.  On  all  jobs  where  the  workers  are  un- 
organized their  standing  is  little  better  than  that  of  work  animals 
— or  cattle.  They  only  receive  enough  in  the  form  of  wages  to 
enable  them  to  keep  in  working  condition,  just  as  a  four-legged 
beast  of  burden  is  fed  enough  hay  and  grain  to  enable  him  to 
furnish  motive  power  for  his  master's  wagon.  If  an  individual 
worker  voices  a  protest  he  is  discharged.  This  causes  no  incon- 
venience to  the  boss,  for  it  is  easy  to  get  another  to  take  his 
place. 
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But  when  the  workers  begin  to  organize,  a  change  takes 
place.  When  all  the  workers  on  a  job,  or  even  a  fair  percentage 
of  them,  make  demands  the  boss  cannot  discharge  them  without 
shutting  down  or  seriously  crippling  his  job.  Fear  of  stopping 
or  reducing  his  profits  forces  him  to  make  concessions.  He  will 
try  to  compromise.  Just  how  much  he  will  concede  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  strength  of  the  workers'  organization.  Where  the 
workers  are  unorganized  there  are  two  contending  forces — that 
of  Labor  and  that  of  Capital.  Unorganized,  the  workers  are 
powerless  and  must  tamely  submit.  With  organization  they  gain 
power  and  are  able  to  dispute  the  control  of  the  capitalist.  Hence, 
where  the  workers  are  organized,  hours,  wages  and  conditions 
are  always  better  than  on  unorganized  jobs.  Provided,  of  course, 
the  workers'  organization  is  genuine  and  not  a  fake,  controlled 
by  the  bosses. 

Workers  Organized  to  Produce. 

Organization  is  the  keynote  of  power  and  success.  Without 
organization  nothing  worth  while  can  be  accomplished.  Even 
wild  animals  and  birds  know  enough  to  organize  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. By  organization  and  co-operation  primitive  man  was 
able  to  overcome  the  beasts  and  reptiles  of  the  primeval  forest, 
and  rise  to  civilization.  Without  the  workers  being  organized 
to  carry  on  industry,  production  would  stop  and  the  world  would 
go  back  to  savagery. 

When  a  man  goes  to  work  in  the  woods  his  object  is  to  get 
wages — money.  He  wants  to  make  a  "stake"  and  to  make  it  as 
big,  as  easily,  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  cares  nothing 
about  the  profits  of  his  employer.  When  a  lumber  company 
hires  men  to  work  in  the  woods  their  object  is  to  make  profits, 
and  to  that  end  they  must  get  out  logs.  They  are  not  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  workers.  Thus  we  see  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct objects  to  be  accomplished — that  of  the  workers  "organ- 
ized"— arranged  in  interdependent  groups  each  co-operating 
systematically  with  the  other  so  as  to  work  to  the  best  advantage 
and  produce  the  greatest  results.  One  set  of  men  fall  the  trees. 
Others  cut  them  up  into  logs.  One  man  acts  as  hook  tender; 
others  set  the  chokers.  A  fireman  keeps  up  steam  in  the  boiler, 
and  the  engineer  runs  the  donkey.  Some  load  the  logs  on  cars 
and  the  railroad  crew  haul  them  out  of  the  woods.  Some  act  as 
(riggers,  and  some  as  cooks  and  flunkeys.  The  whole  crew  is 
working  together  systematically  to  get  out  logs — to  accomplish 
the  object  of  the  company — and  they  work  successfully.  They 
get  out  many  logs  and  make  big  profits  for  the  company  because 
they  are  organized  for  that  purpose. 

Suppose  the  same  number  of  men  were  to  go  into  the  woods, 
and  instead  of  working  in  an  organized  manner,  each  one  was 
to  work  as  an  individual.  Suppose  each  carried  in  his  own  tools, 
his  own  food  and  his  own  cook-stove;  built  his  own  shack,  did 
his  own  cooking,  cut  his  own  roads,  and  tried  to  get  out  logs  all 
by  himself.  How  much  headway  would  they  make?  We  all 
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know  they  would  accomplish  practically  nothing.  If  a  boss  put 
men  to  work  that  way  they  would  consider  him  insane.  They 
would  not  accomplish  his  object  of  making  profits.  Yet  that  is 
exactly  how  the  great  majority  of  men  go  to  work  to  accomplish 
their  own  object.  Have  unorganized  men  any  reason  to  consider 
themselves  sane?  They  co-operate  systematically  to  produce 
wealth  for  their  employers,  but  not  to  protect  their  own  interests. 
Small  wonder  hours  are  long,  wages  low  and  conditions  rotten. 
Occasionally  we  hear  of  a  number  of  men  breaking  out  of 
jail,  but  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  break  from  a  lunatic  asylum? 
It  takes  organized  action  to  break  out  of  captivity,  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  lunatics  never  organize. 

Industry  Run  Entirely  by  Workers. 

The  workers  in  each  camp  co-operate  to  get  out  logs.  Each 
camp  is  a  unit  in  the  producing  organization  composed  of  work- 
ers and  controlled  to  supply  the  sawmills.  The  production  and 
distribution  of  lumber  is  carried  on  by  the  co-operation  of  log- 
gers, railroad  men  and  sawmill  workers.  These  producing  organ- 
izations are  composed  entirely  of  workers,  either  by  hand  or 
brain.  Foremen,  superintendents  and  general  managers  are  all 
workers,  as  well  as  the  men  who  do  the  actual  manual  labor  on 
the  job.  To  the  extent  that  they  take  part  in  managing  and  or- 
ganizing industry  they  are  useful  and  necessary,  but  their  re- 
muneration is  usually  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  work 
they  perform.  In  this  way  they  are  subsidized  or  bribed  by  the 
company  to  prevent  them  from  combining  with  the  other  work- 
ers to  take  control  of  industry.  Thejse  company  officials  are  known 
as  salaried  workers  and  are  usually  part  workers  and  part  para- 
sites. As  a  rule  the  higher  officials  of  a  company  are  also  stock- 
holders, and  to  the  extent  that  they  draw  dividends  they  are 
parasites.  The  work  of  a  general  manager  may  be  worth  $10,- 
000  a  year,  but  if  he  receives  a  salary  of  $100,000  a  year  then 
he  is  10  per  cent  worker  and  90  per  cent  parasite.  If  in  addition 
to  his  salary  he  draws  dividends  of  $100,000  a  year  then  he  is 
5  per  cent  worker  and  95  per  cent  parasite.  Besides  performing 
their  useful  and  legitimate  function  of  managing  industry  these 
officials,  under  the  present  system,  play  the  part  of  slave-drivers 
to  speed  up  the  workers  and  produce  the1  greatest  possible  profits 
for  their  masters.  They  are  also  used  to  spy  upon  the  other 
workers  and  prevent  them  from  organizing.  But  altho  the  work- 
ers are  divided  and  some  are  used  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the 
others,  the  fact  remains  that  industry  is  run  entirely  by  the 
workers. 

How  Industry  is  Controlled. 

Each  camp  is  controlled  by  a  foreman,  who  in  turn  is  con- 
trolled by  a  walking  boss  or  superintendent.  Each  department 
of  a  sawmill  is  controlled  by  a  foreman,  and  control  of  these  is 
centralized  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent.  Logging  and 
sawmill  superintendents  are  controlled  by  the  general  manager 
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from  the  head  office  of  the  company.  The  general  manager  is 
controlled  by  the  board  of  directors,  the  members  of  which  are 
usually  large  stockholders;  and  the  board  of  directors  is  con- 
trolled by  the  stockholders.  Thus  industry  is  run  by  workers 
and  controlled  by  parasites.  Under  the  present  system  all  offi- 
cials, from  straw-bosses  to  general  managers,  are  rated  by  their 
ability  to  grind  profits  out  of  the  workers. 

Hundred  Per  Cent  Parasites. 

While  a  small  amount  of  stock  may  be  held  by  individuals 
who  are  part  workers  and  part  parasites,  by  far  the  greater  part 
is  held,  and  all  control  exercised,  by  one-hundred-percent  para- 
sites. For  instance,  a  person  may  hold  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  stock  in  the  Lumber  Trust,  but  take  absolutely  no  part  in  the 
management  of  the  industry.  His  sole  occupation  is  drawing 
dividends.  He  may  never  even  have  seen  a  logging  camp  or  a 
sawmill.  Such  people  live  in  million  dollar  mansions  or  swell 
hotels,  surrounded  by  luxury  and  extravagance.  They  have  resi- 
dences in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  migrate  from  one  to 
another  with  the  changing  seasons.  They  travel  in  palatial  steam 
yachts,  luxurious  Pullmans  and  high-priced  touring  cars. 

When  the  lumber  worker  is  wading  thru  snow  with  the 
thermometer  40  below  zero,  or  slinging  heavy  rigging  thru  mud 
and  rain,  he  may  find  some  comfort  in  the  thought  that  high- 
rolling  parasites  who  live  off  the  product  of  his  labor  are  playing 
golf  at  Palm  Beach  or  sailing  on  the  sunny  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Or  when  trying  to  sleep  in  a  filthy,  insanitary,  vermin- 
infested  bunk-house,  inhaling  the  stench  of  drying  socks  and  the 
sickening  germ-laden  odor  from  the  slime-covered  floor,  it  may 
be  an  inspiring  thought  to  the  "timberbeast"  that  in  a  palatial 
mansion  in  a  land  of  perpetual  summer  where  the  soft  night 
breezes  waft  the  perfume  of  roses  and  honeysuckle  thru  the 
open  windows,  tended  by  liveried  lackeys,  entertained  by  the 
entrancing  strains  of  an  all-star  orchestra,  sated  with  rare  wines 
and  costly  foods,  and  surrounded  by  amorous,  languorous-eyed 
females,  his  masters  are  holding  a  "brilliant  society  function." 
When  a  lumber  worker  is  unable  to  keep  his  family  in  decency 
or  is  condemned  thru  poverty  to  a  life  of  "single  blessedness," 
let  him  ponder  the  fact  that  his  labor  makes  it  possible  for  some 
parastic  timber-thief  to  buy  a  diamond  necklace  for  his  lady 
friend's  lap-dog;  and  that  lack  of  organization  on  the  part  of 
lumber  workers  makes  this  state  of  affairs  possible. 

While  the  old  financial  pirates  who  stole  the  timber  lands 
were  men  of  criminal  instincts  and  anti-social  character,  it  can- 
not be  denied  they  had  shrewdness  and  ability.  But  the  descend- 
ants of  these  men  who  inherit  their  vast  wealth,  enjoy  it  without 
having  made  the  slightest  effort  to  gain  it,  and  wield  the  enorm- 
ous power  it  places  in  their  hands,  may  be  entirely  lacking  in 
ability  of  any  kind — may  even  be  degenerates  of  the  Harry  Thaw 
type. 
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How  the  Parasites  are  Organized. 

The  capitalists  are  organized,  not  to  produce  wealth  but  to 
separate  the  workers  from  the  wealth  they  produce.  They  are 
the  robber  class.  By  fraud  and  violence  they  have  stolen  the 
natural  resources  and  the  machinery  of  production  and  by  fraud 
and  violence  they  hold  the  workers  in  subjection  and  continue 
to  rob  them.  1ft  most  industries  the  capitalists  are  organized 
into  trusts  by  means  of  which  they  reduce  competition  among 
themselves  to  a  minimum.  Those  industries  which  are  not  trusti- 
fied and  in  which  the  majority  of  the  employers  are  small,  such 
as  agriculture,  are  controlled  by  trusts  in  other  industries  on 
which  they  are  dependent,  such  as  the  railroad  trust,  the  pack- 
ing-house trust,  the  harvester  trust,  and  the  banking  trust.  These 
trusts,  by  controlling  transportation,  markets,  supply  of  agricult- 
ural machinery,  and  credit,  have  reduced  the  farmer  to  a  condi- 
tion in  which  he  is  just  as  effectually  exploited  as  a  wage  worker. 
The  various  great  combinations  of  capital  are  all  interlinked  by 
means  of  common  ownership  of  stock  and  interlocking  director- 
ates. While  there  may  be  many  thousands  of  stockholders  in 
the  different  companies  which  go  to  make  up  a  trust,  the  control 
is  centralized  into  the  hands  of  a  very  few  men  who  own  large 
blocks  of  stock.  By  means  of  "rigging"  the  market  these  trust 
magnates  are  able  to  force  the  prices  of  stock  down  when  it  suits 
their  purpose  to  buy,  and  to  put  prices  up  when  they  are  ready 
to  "unload."  In  this  way  they  loot  and  plunder  the  smaller 
stockholders  who  are  known  in  Wall  Street  as  "shorn  lambs." 
Another  way  in  which  the  big  stockholders  rob  the  small  ones 
is  by  forming  subsidiary  companies.  For  instance,  the  controlling 
stockholders  of  a  railroad  often  form  construction  companies, 
and  let  contracts  to  themselves  at  profiteering  prices. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  interests  of  different 
groups  of  capitalists  conflict.  Where  such  is  the  case  the  ad- 
vantage always  rests  with  the  biggest  capitalists.  They  can  in- 
stall larger  and  more  expensive  machinery,  manufacture  on  a 
larger  scale,  produce  cheaper  and  so  undersell  their  competitors 
till  they  put  them  out  of  business,  or  force  them  to  sell  out  at 
their  own  terms.  Great  financial  interests  which  control  rail- 
roads are  also  engaged  in  many  other  lines  of  business,  such  as 
lumber  and  mining,  and  they  can  stifle  competition  by  with- 
holding cars  from  their  rivals.  Big  capitalists  can  maintain  the 
strongest  lobbying  committees  at  Washington  and  are  better  able 
to  bribe  Congress  to  make  them  presents  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country.  Consequently  the  control  of  industry  is  constant- 
ly becoming  concentrated  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  and  in 
the  near  future  we  may  expect  to  see  control  of  the  industries  of 
all  countries  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  one  gigantic  world- 
wide trust. 

Altho  the  interests  of  capitalists  conflict  in  many  ways,  and 
big  capitalists  prey  on  small  ones,  their  interests  are  all  identical 
in  maintaining  the  system  by  which  they  rob  the  workers.  On 
this  point  they  all  recognize  their  community  of  interest,  and 
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display  solidarity.  To  protect  their  interests  as  a  class  and  to 
hold  the  workers  in  subjection  they  are  united  in  commercial 
clubs,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce  and  similar  organ- 
izations of  a  class  nature. 

By  means  of  their  wealth  the  capitalists  control  the  govern- 
ment, press,  schools,  colleges,  churches,  theatres  and  moving 
picture  shows.  They  use  these  institutions  to  control  the  minds 
of  the  workers  and  prevent  them  from  realizing  their  true  posi- 
tion in  society.  By  control  of  the  press  and  the  means  of  com- 
munication, such  as  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  they  suppress 
news  of  interest  to  the  workers,  or  distort  and  color  them  to  suit 
their  own  purposes.  By  false  teaching  and  cunningly  devised 
propaganda  they  make  the  workers  think  they  are  free  and  in- 
dependent "sovereign  citizens,"  while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  dependent  for  their  very  existence  on  permission  to  toil  for 
a  master.  By  theoretically  placing  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  all 
citizens  they  lend  an  appearance  of  truth  to  the  outworn  fallacy 
of  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple." By  their  control  of  schools  and  colleges  they  propagate 
the  lie  of  "equal  opportunity,"  and  teach  the  economic  falsehood 
that  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital  are  identical,  and  the  re- 
quisites for  success  are  honesty,  industry  and  loyalty  to  employ- 
ers. Subsidized  churches  preach  the  divine  right  of  property, 
and  counsel  meekness,  obedience  and  self-denial.  Theatres  and 
moving  picture  shows  ridicule  the  revolutionary  movement,  glo- 
rify scabs,  and  show  how  the  chief  sucker  on  the  job  may  rise  to 
affluence  by  marrying  the  boss's  daughter. 

Literature  is  also  prostituted  to  capitalism.  The  reading  mat- 
ter dished  up  to  the  "public"  in  the  form  of  "popular  novels" 
and  magazine  stories  is  of  the  cheap  and  trashy  variety.  The 
"heroes"  of  this  intellectual  slush  are  the  kind  that  rise  from 
poverty  and  win  success  by  being  good  dogs  for  their  masters 
and  traitors  to  their  fellow  workers.  The  purpose  of  the  detect- 
ive story  is  to  bluff  the  workers  into  submission  by  creating  in 
their  minds  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  ability  of  "Sherlock 
Holmes"  and  all  his  scabby  tribe,  whose  intelligence,  in  actual 
life,  is  of  the  lowest  order.  Such  literary  garbage  is  widely  ad- 
vertised and  reviewed,  and  sold  by  the  car-load,  while  books  and 
writings  dealing  with  facts  are  refused  publication,  or  if  they 
do  get  into  print,  are  limited  to  a  small  circulation,  being  boy- 
cotted by  the  capitalist  press. 

When  fraud  and  deceit  fail  to  hold  the  workers  in  subjection 
violence  is  used.  The  beast  of  capitalism  throws  off  his  cloak 
of  democracy  and  shows  himself  in  his  true  colors.  The  ma- 
chinery of  a  servile  state  is  called  into  action.  Anti-labor  laws 
are  passed.  Injunctions  tie  up  union  funds  and  prohibit  workers 
from  striking.  Corrupt  judges  sentence  workers  to  long  terms 
in  the  penitentiary  for  the  "crime"  of  being  active  in  the  labor 
movement.  Police  and  detectives  frame  up  on  active  union  men. 
Mob  rule  is  stirred  up  by  the  press.  Union  halls  and  offices  are 
raided.  Workers  are  kidnapped,  beaten,  tarred  and  feathered, 
deported  and  murdered.  Private  armies  of  gunmen  shoot  down 
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strikers  and  rape,  torture  and  murder  their  wives  and  children. 
All  who  dare  to  question  the  right  of  the  ruling  plutocracy  are 
hounded  and  persecuted  and  terrorism  holds  sway. 

The  capitalists  have  organized  the  workers  to  produce  wealth. 
They  themselves  are  organized  to  rob  the  workers.  And  they 
have  organized  all  society  to  protect  their  stolen  property  and 
privileges.  They  are  strongly  intrenched  in  power,  but  this  is 
no  reason  for  discouragement.  The  capitalists  are  strong,  but 
not  with  their  own  power;  they  are  strong  with  the  power  of  the 
workers.  Industry  is  the  source  of  all  wealth  and  of  all  human 
power.  Only  the  workers  can  run  industry,  for  only  the  workers 
have  the  labor  power.  Therefore  all  human  power  conies  from 
the  workers.  Without  workers,  capitalists  could  not  exist,  but 
without  capitalists  workers  could  live  as  human  beings,  instead 
of  existing  as  beasts  of  burden  as  they  do  today.  The  power  of 
labor  is  the  greatest  in  the  world,  in  fact  it  is  the  only  human 
power  in  the  world.  Without  labor  to  produce  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  fuel,  human  life  could  not  exist.  Without  labor  to 
feed,  clothe,  equip  and  transport  them,  armies  could  not  fight; 
governments  could  not  function;  scientists  could  not  study;  pro- 
fessors could  not  teach,  editors  could  not  write.  All  human  activ- 
ity would  come  to  an  end. 

Without  the  power  to  produce  wealth  there  could  be  neither 
financial  power,  political  power,  intellectual  power,  military 
power,  nor  any  other  power.  The  workers  do  not  control  this 
power  because  they  are  not  organized  for  that  purpose.  Lacking 
control  of  their  own  labor  power  the  workers  are  reduced  to  the 
level  of  cattle,  mere  beasts  of  burden  toiling  to  produce  wealth 
for  their  masters,  whenever  their  masters  see  fit  to  give  them 
permission  to  toil.  Organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  control  their 
own  labor  power  the  workers  can  control  the  world. 

To  organize  means  to  come  to  a  common  understanding  as  to 
the  end  to  be  accomplished,  and  then  to  work  systematically  to- 
gether for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  How  the  workers  must 
organize  will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  9. 
RIGHT  VERSUS  WRONG  METHODS  OF  ORGANIZATION. 


A 


The  Fallacy  of  Craft  Unionism. 

S  TO  the  necessity  for  working-class  organization  there  can 
be  no  question.  The  point  to  be  (Decided  is:  How  shall  the 
workers  organize?  This  question  is  of  supreme  importance. 
If  the  workers  allow  themselves  to  be  misled  and  tricked  into 
organizing  in  a  way  that  will  not  only  fail  to  free  them  from 
wage  slavery  or  even  to  better  their  condition,  but  will  put  them 
more  thoroly  in  the  power  of  the  industrial  masters,  much  valu- 
able time  will  be  lost  and  discouragement  and  despair  will  re- 
sult. What  is  needed  is  unity  of  thought  and  action.  Far  better 
no  organization  at  all  than  a  fake  form  which  divides  the  work- 
ers against  themselves  and  misleads  them  in  the  interests  of  the 
employers. 

Such'  a  form  of  unionism  exists  today.  It  is  known  as  craft 
unionism  and  is  represented  by  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor. Craft  unionism  splits  the  workers  up  into  as  many  different 
unions  as  there  are  crafts.  Each  of  these  unions  is  tied  up  by  a 
separate  contract  with  the  employers,  and  all  these  contracts  ex- 
pire at  different  times.  In  this  way  united  action  is  rendered  im- 
possible. Not  only  does  the  A.  F.  of  L.  divide  the  workers  in 
industry  but  it  teaches  them  the  economic  lie  that  the  interests 
of  labor  and  capital  are  identical.  It  stands  for  a  "fair  day's 
pay  for  a  fair  day's  work."  This  may  sound  reasonable  enough 
to  those  ignorant  of  economics  and  unacquainted  with  the  real 
nature  of  the  wage  system.  In  reality  it  means  nothing  except 
that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  puts  itself  on  record  as  upholding  the  wage 
system  and  condemns  the  workers  to  perpetual  exploitation.  Who 
can  determine  what  is  a  fair  day's  pay?  Wages  and  profits  go 
together.  One  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  If  a  worker  ad- 
mits his  wages  are  fair  then  he  must  also  admit  that  his  em- 
ployer's profits  are  fair.  One  might  as  well  talk  about  a  fair 
night's  plunder  for  a  burglar.  Employers  think  a  fair  day's  pay 
is  just  enough  to  keep  the  workers  in  working  condition.  Intel- 
ligent workers  know  labor  produces  all  wealth,  and  they  demand 
the  full  product  of  their  labor.  This  would  leave  no  profits  for 
the  boss  and  so  would  mean  the  end  of  the  present  system  which 
is  based  on  wages  and  profits. 

The  workers  are  organized  to  produce  wealth — not  by  crafts 
but  by  industries.  To  get  out  logs  the  donkey  engineer  co-op- 
erates, not  with  engineers  in  other  industries,  but  with  fallers, 
buckers,  choker  men  and  all  others  on  the  job.  In  carrying  on 
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industry  he  is  only  remotely  connected  with  engineers  in  other 
industries.  He  cannot  come  to  an  agreement  with  engineers  in 
the  mining  and  construction  industries  as  to  how  many  logs  are 
to  be  got  out  by  the  crew  with  which  he  works.  That  agreement 
can  only  be  made  or  carried  out  by  the  men  who  make  up  the 
logging  crew.  The  stationary  engineers  are  organized  in  a  craft 
union.  Their  local  union  is  made  up  of  stationary  engineers  in 
all  industries  in  that  locality.  At  their  business  meetings  engi- 
neers from  the  logging  industry  come  together  with  engineers 
from  all  other  industries.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  arrive  at 
or  carry  out  an  agreement  to  exert  any  control  over  the  job,  for 
their  union  separates  them  from  the  other  men  on  the  job,  with 
whom  they  work. 

The  different  local  unions  of  a  craft  are  brought  together  in 
so-called  international  unions.  These  cut  across  all  industries 
and  bring  together  a  small  section  of  the  workers  in  each  in- 
dustry. It  is  impossible  for  workers  organized  on  the  craft  plan 
to  ever  exert  any  appreciable  control  over  industry  because  only 
the  workers  remotely  connected  in  industry  are  brought  together 
in  the  union,  and  those  directly  connected  in  industry  are  separ- 
ated and  tied  up  by  separate  contracts.  On  one  job  there  may 
be  a  dozen  or  more  different  unions,  each  tied  up  with  a  separate 
contract.  Thus  the  men  organized  by  the  bosses  to  work  together 
to  produce,  are  organized  in  craft  unions  to  prevent  their  acting 
together  to  control.  Could  any  more  effective  system  be  devised 
to  keep  the  workers  divided  and  powerless?  Could  any  arrange- 
ment better  suit  the  masters  than  this  Machiavellian  policy  of 
"divide  and  conquer"?  The  only  explanation  is  that  craft  union 
officials  are  agents  of  the  capitalists  and  traitors  to  the  workers. 

Not  all  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  are  craft  unions.  The  United  Mine 
Workers,  for  instance,  is  not  divided  on  craft  lines;  but  it  is  or- 
ganized so  as  to  prevent  concerted  action  by  its  members.  In- 
stead of  separating  the  workers  by  crafts  it  separates  them  by 
districts.  These  districts  are  all  tied  up  by  separate  contracts 
expiring  at  different  times.  When  one  district  is  on  strike  the 
rest  remain  at  work.  The  orders  are  transferred  from  the  strike 
district  to  the  others,  and  in  this  way  one  district  scabs  on  an- 
other. Often  the  strikers  go  to  work  in  other  districts,  thus 
scabbing  on  themselves. 

Revolutionary  Industrial  Unionism. 

Revolutionary  industrial  unionism,  as  represented  by  the  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World,  aims  to  organize  the  workers  ac- 
cording to  industry,  on  the  basis  of  one  big  union  in  each  in- 
dustry, without  regard  to  craft  or  the  tools  used ;  all  these  unions 
being  brought  together  under  one  head  and  all  co-operating  to- 
gether towards  a  common  end.  The  I.  W.  W.  is  not  only  indus- 
trial in  form  but  it  is  revolutionary  in  character.  It  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  "the  working  class  and  the  employing  class 
have  nothing  in  common"  and  that  "labor  is  entitled  to  all  it  pro- 
duces." Its  aims  are  three-fold: 
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(1)  To  organize  the  workers  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
successfully  fight  their  battles  and  advance  their  interests  in 
their  everyday  struggles  with  capitalists. 

(2)  To  overthrow  capitalism  and  establish  in  its  place  a  sys- 
tem of  Industrial  Democracy. 

(3)  To  carry  on  production  after  capitalism  has  been  over- 
thrown. 

The  Job  Branch. 

The  workers  are  organized  by  industries  to  carry  on  produc- 
tion. The  job  is  the  unit  of  these  capitalist-controlled  producing 
organizations.  Each  job  is  controlled  by  a  capitalist's  agent — a 
foreman.  The  object  of  the  workers'  organization  is  to  control 
industry,  therefore  it  must  follow  the  lines  of  industry,  and  its 
unit  must  be  the  job  branch.  At  the  job  branch  meetings  the 
workers  who  work  together,  come  together  in  conference.  At 
the  meeting  they  can  come  to  an  agreement  to  work  in  whatever 
way  is  most  beneficial  to  themselves.  When  they  go  back  on  the 
job  they  can  co-operate  to  carry  out  this  agreement.  In  case  of 
strike  all  quit  together.  The  foreman's  control  is  exerted  to 
speed  up  the  workers  and  get  the  greatest  amount  of  work  done 
for  the  least  money.  Control  by  the  organized  workers  is  exerted 
to  secure  for  themselves  the  greatest  possible  percentage  of  the 
wealth  they  produce.  On  all  organized  jobs  the  workers'  control 
is  centralized  in  a  job  committee  whose  function  is  to  see  that 
all  legislation  passed  at  the  job  branch  meetings  is  lived  up  to. 

The  Industrial  Union. 

But  little  can  be  gained  by  organizing  on  one  job  if  the  other 
jobs  in  the  same  industry  are  unorganized.  The  workers  on  each 
job  co-operate  with  the  workers  on  all  other  jobs  in  the  same  in- 
dustry to  run  that  industry  —  for  capitalists.  Capitalist  con- 
trol of  the  different  jobs  in  an  industry  is  centralized  thru  the 
medium  of  foremen,  superintendents,  general  managers  of  com- 
panies, and  industrial  associations  of  capitalists  until  it  culmi- 
nates in  the  trust — or  one  big  union  of  bosses — that  dominates 
that  industry.  In  the  early  days  when  employers  were  small  and 
unorganized,  the  workers  on  one  job  might  have  organized  and 
struck  successfully.  But  shutting  down  one  job  brings  little  press- 
ure to  bear  on  a  big  company  that  owns  many  jobs.  Even  if  all 
the  jobs  of  one  company  were  shut  down  by  strikes  it  would 
still  be  possible  for  that  company  to  continue  to  do  business  by 
transferring  their  orders  to  other  companies  in  the  trust.  The 
union  must  cover  the  whole  industry.  But  even  if  the  workers 
on  every  job  were  organized  their  power  would  be  small  unless 
they  had  some  means  of  coming  to  a  common  understanding  with 
the  workers  on  all  other  jobs  so  they  could  act  in  unity. 

Therefore  all  job  branches  in  an  industry  must  be  brought 
together  to  form  one  big  industrial  union  so  they  can  all  co-oper- 
ate to  control  that  industry  for  themselves.  They  must  have  some 
means  of  arriving  at  a  common  agreement,  and  must  keep  in 
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touch  so  they  can  co-operate  to  carry  out  that  agreement.  To 
this  end  annual  or  semi-annual  conventions  are  held,  composed 
of  delegates  from  all  branches  in  the  district  or  industrial  union. 
At  these  conventions  a  general  agreement  is  reached  as  to  how 
the  business  of  the  union  is  to  be  conducted.  The  convention  is 
the  legislative  body  of  the  union,  but  all  legislation  passed  must 
be  ratified  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  rank  and  file  on  the  job. 
As  boards  of  directors  are  elected  at  stockholders'  meetings  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  company,  and  are  responsible  to 
the  stockholders,  so  the  executive  committees  of  the  union  are 
nominated  at  the  conventions  and  elected  by  referendum  vote, 
and  are  responsible  to  the  membership.  The  job  branches  of  an 
industrial  union  are  further  kept  in  touch  thru  the  medium  of  a 
weekly  bulletin  published  at  industrial  union  or  district  head- 
quarters. This  bulletin  prints  the  minutes  of  all  job  branch 
meetings  so  each  branch  knows  what  all  others  are  doing  at  all 
times. 

One  Big  Union  of  All  Workers. 

The  workers  in  each  industry  are  organized  to  co-operate 
with  the  workers  in  all  other  industries  to  carry  on  industry  as 
a  whole.  Each  industry  is  dependent  on,  and  linked  up  with  all 
other  industries.  The  whole  complicated  system  of  modern  in- 
dustry is  run  by  capitalist-controlled  producing  organizations 
of  workers.  Control  of  the  whole  system  culminates  by  means 
of  interlocking  directorates,  common  ownership  of  stock,  "gentle- 
men's agreements,"  etc.,  in  the  hands  of  a  ring  of  great  financial 
and  industrial  magnates  with  headquarters  i'n  Wall  Street.  This 
is  the  one  big  union  of  capitalists  who  control  all  industries.  The 
industrial  unions  of  the  workers  in  each  industry  must  be  brought 
together  in  one  big  union  of  the  entire  working  class,  so  that  the 
workers  in  each  industry  may  co-operate  with  the  workers  in  all 
other  industries  to  control  industry  as  a  whole  and  run  it  for 
their  own  benefit.  The  connecting  link  between  the  different  in- 
dustrial unions  in  the  General  Convention  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  each  industrial  union ;  and  the  General 
Executive  Board  which  is  nominated  at  the  General  Convention, 
and  elected  by  referendum  vote  of  the  rank  and  file.  The  G.  E.  B. 
has  general  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  organization  be- 
tween conventions.  As  in  each  of  the  industrial  unions  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  is  the  legislative  body  of  the  union,  but  all  legis- 
lation passed  must  be  ratified  by  referendum  vote  of  the  rank 
and  file. 

Industry  is  world-wide.  It  pays  little  attention  to  national 
boundary  lines.  The  modern  wage  worker  has  neither  property 
nor  country.  Ties  of  birth  and  sentiment  which  connect  him  with 
any  particular  country  are  slight  and  unimportant.  It  makes 
little  difference  to  him  what  country  he  exists  in,  but  he  must 
have  a  job.  Therefore  he  follows  industry.  Capital  seeks  the 
most  profitable  investment.  If  an  American  capitalist  can  invest 
more  profitably  in  the  Krupp  works  of  Germany  than  in  the 
Steel  Trust  of  the  United  States  he  invests  in  the  Krupp  works 
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tho  he  knows  his  money  may  be  used  to  finance  the  manufacture 
of  submarines  to  send  American  sailors  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Capitalists  often  try  to  cover  up  their  crimes  with  a  cloak  of  pa- 
triotism, but  the  only  patriotism  they  know  is  that  of  the  dollar 
mark.  The  revolutionary  unions  of  the  workers  must  not  confine 
themselves  to  geographical  divisions  or  national  boundary  lines, 
but  must  follow  the  world  embracing  lines  of  industry.  The 
workers  of  all  countries  co-operate  to  carry  on  industry  regard- 
less of  national  boundary  lines,  and  they  must  organize  in  the 
same  way  to  control  industry.  To  promote  unity  of  thought  and 
action  among  the  world's  workers,  international  conventions  are 
held,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  unions  of  different  coun- 
tries. But  as  industrial  development  proceeds  industrial  lines 
grow  stronger  and  national  lines  become  relatively  less  impor- 
tant. It  is  probable  that  in  the  future  these  conventions  will  be 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  different  branches  of  one  great 
world-wide  industrial  union. 

Revolutionary  Tactics. 

When  the  workers  are  educated  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
profit  system  they  lose  all  respect  for  the  masters  and  their 
property.  They  see  the  capitalists  in  their  true  colors  as  thieves 
and  parasites,  and  their  "sacred"  property  as  plunder.  They  see 
state,  church,  press  and  university  as  tools  of  the  exploiters  and 
they  look  on  these  institutions  with  contempt.  They  understand 
the  identity  of  interests  of  all  wage-workers  and  realize  the  truth 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  slogan:  "An  injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all." 

Organized  industrially,  the  workers  are  in  a  position  to  strike 
at  the  very  heart  of  capitalism.  Even  with  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  workers  organized  there  are  many  ways  in  which  they  can 
use  their  economic  power  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  class,  and 
to  weaken  capitalism.  Railroad  men  can  refuse  to  transport 
scabs  or  material  produced  by  scabs.  They  can  refuse  to  haul 
gunmen  or  soldiers  to  be  used  against  strikers.  They  can  carry 
union  men  free  of  charge.  Union  longshoremen  can  refuse  to 
handle  munitions  to  be  used  against  workers  in  any  part  of  the 
world;  or  to  load  vessels  beyond  the  safety  limit.  Union  tele- 
graph and  telephone  operators  can  fail  to  transmit  messages 
detrimental  to  labor.  Union  printers  can  refuse  to  print  dis- 
torted news,  anti-labor  editorials  or  advertisements  for  scabs. 
Union  cooks  and  waiters  can  refuse  to  serve  rotten  food  to 
union  men  or  any  food  to  scabs.  Union  store  clerks  can  sell 
the  best  goods  to  union  workers  and  reserve  shoddy  clothing 
and  adulterated  food  for  scabs  and  parasites.  Union  steel  work- 
ers can  refuse  to  manufacture  armored  automobiles,  trains  or 
tanks  to  be  used  against  their  class.  Union  factory  workers  can 
refuse  to  manufacture  rifles  or  ammunition  for  use  against  work- 
ers. Union  food  workers  can  refuse  to  can  rotten  or  diseased 
meat  or  to  adulterate  food  in  any  way.  Union  construction  work- 
ers can  refuse  to  handle  scab  material,  or  to  build  jails  or  dan- 
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gerous,  insanitary  houses.  Union  lumber  workers  can  refuse  to 
supply  lumber  to  scab  construction  jobs. 

By  mutual  agreement  organized  workers  can  slow  down  on 
the  job,  thus  conserving  their  energy,  and  lessening  the  army  of 
unemployed  by  causing  more  men  to  be  put  to  work.  They  can 
dictate  who  shall  be  hired  or  discharged.  They  can  refuse  to 
work  under  objectionable  foremen  and  can  choose  their  own 
foremen.  It  might  be  objected  that  such  action  by  workers 
would  cause  their  discharge.  This  would  depend  o'n  how  strong- 
ly they  were  organized.  Some  of  the  examples  given  would  re- 
quire the  backing  of  a  strong  union,  others  could  be  done  with 
very  little  organization,  but  all  have  been  put  into  practice  in 
recent  years  both  in  this  and  other  countries.  Little  is  heard  of 
such  cases  because,  for  obvious  reasons,  they  are  seldom  men- 
tioned in  the  capitalist  press. 

When  the  capitalists  feel  their  control  of  industry  slipping 
they  will  probably  declare  a  lockout  and  try  to  cause  an  extensive 
shut-down  of  industry,  hoping  by  this  means  to  starve  the  work- 
ers into  submission.  But  the  organized  workers,  confident  of 
their  power  to  run  industry,  will  remain  on  the  job  and  continue 
to  carry  on  production  and  distribution.  These  tactics  were  used 
on  a  large  scale  by  the  Italian  workers  in  1920.  The  metal- 
lurgical workers  demanded  higher  wages,  which  the  employers 
refused.  They  did  not  go  out  on  strike  but  stayed  on  the  job,  and 
by  the  slow-down  strike  reduced  production  one-half.  The  em- 
ployers then  declared  a  lockout,  but  the  workers  refused  to  leave 
the  job.  They  put  the  bosses  out  and  continued  to  operate  the 
plants.  Owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  organization  in  other  indus- 
tries they  were  forced  to  let  the  capitalists  take  control  again. 
But  when  they  resumed  work  for  wages  it  was  on  much  more 
advantageous  terms  in  regards  to  hours,  wages  and  conditions. 

No  doubt  the  same  tactics  will  be  used  many  times  in  differ- 
ent countries  before  the  final  collapse  of  capitalism.  With  each 
trial  of  their  strength  the  workers  will  gain  experience  and  learn 
their  weak  points.  As  working-class  organization  grows  stronger 
capitalism  grows  weaker.  It  has  already  outlived  its  useful- 
ness. It  is  unable  to  run  industry  efficiently,  and  fails  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  With  the  workers 
organized  industrially  and  understanding  their  interests  and  their 
power  as  a  class,  failure  is  impossible,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  they  take  full  control  of  industry  and  abolish  wage  slavery. 

Facts  About  the  I.  W.  W. 

The  I.  W.  W.  is  non-political.  It  is  not  concerned  with  the 
empty  forms  of  a  fake  political  democracy.  Industrial  unionists 
know  popular  government  can  never  be  anything  but  a  fraud 
and  a  sham  under  a  system  of  industrial  autocracy.  Knowing 
the  industrial  government  is  the  real  government  they  refuse  to 
waste  time  electing  the  hirelings  of  Wall  Street  money  kings,  but 
aim  straight  at  the  root  of  all  human  power — control  of  industry. 
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The  aim  of  the  I.  W.  W.  is  industrial  democracy,  which  means 
that  those  who  run  industry  shall  control  industry  and  that  every 
worker  shall  have  a  voice  in  its  management.  Control  of  in- 
dustry by  the  workers  means  a  social  revolution — a  complete 
turning  over  of  the  social  system.  With  control  of  industry  in 
the  hands  of  the  workers  production  will  be  carried  on  for  use 
and  not  for  profit,  and  all  activities  of  society  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workers  instead  of  for  the  maintenance  of  a  para- 
site class. 

The  I.  W.  W.  believes  in,  advocates  and  practices  direct  ac- 
tion. Direct  action  means  the  direct  use  of  their  economic  power 
by  the  workers  themselves — as  in  strikes — as  opposed  to  parlia- 
mentary action  by  which  the  workers  try  to  elect  politicians  to 
represent  them  in  capitalist  governments. 

Initiation  fees  and  dues  in  the  I.  W-  W.  are  low  in  order  to 
be  within  reach  of  all  The  I.  W.  W.  aims  to  take  in  all  workers 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or  sex.  It  is  not  its  object  to  build 
up  an  exclusive  job  trust,  but  a  great  working-class  union.  Keep- 
ing workers  out  of  a  union  by  a  prohibitive  initiation  fee  forces 
them  to  scab  and  eventually  destroys  the  union. 

The  I.  W.  W.  is  democratic  in  principle.  It  tolerates  no  offi- 
cial autocracy  within  its  ranks.  Officials  are  elected  and  all  im- 
portant questions  decided  by  referendum  vote  of  the  rank  and 
file.  Strikes  cannot  be  called  on  or  off  except  by  vote  of  the  men 
on  the  job. 

It  is  against  the  principles  of  the  I.  W.  W.  to  sign  contracts. 
When  the  workers  sign  a  contract  not  to  strike  they  sign  away 
one  of  their  strongest  weapons.  Past  experience  shows  employ- 
ers only  respect  contracts  so  long  as  the  workers  have  power  to 
enforce  them.  When  the  workers  have  power  to  enforce  them 
contracts  are  unnecessary,  but  when  they  lack  such  power  con- 
tracts are  useless,  for  the  employers  will  break  them  whenever 
it  suits  their  purpose. 

There  are  no  high-salaried  officials  in  the  I.  W.  W.  Wages 
of  officials  are  determined  by  the  average  wages  of  the  workers 
in  industry.  There  are  no  permanent  officials,  the  term  of  office 
being  limited  to  one  year.  Ex-officials  must  work  at  least  six 
months  at  the  point  of  production  before  they  are  eligible  to  hold 
office  again. 

In  its  battles  with  the  system  the  I.  W.  W.  does  not  depend 
on  big  treasuries.  It  realizes  the  power  of  labor  is  industrial, 
not  financial,  and  that  the  few  nickels  and  dimes  of  the  workers 
can  never  prevail  against  the  billions  of  the  capitalists.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  build  up  a  big  treasury,  all  funds  not  needed 
for  actual  running  expenses  being  used  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
education  and  organization.  Big  treasuries  are  more  a  source  of 
weakness  than  of  strength.  They  cause  a  union  to  become  con- 
servative, and  in  time  of  strikes  can  be  confiscated  by  the  courts 
or  tied  up  by  injunctions  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Danbury  Hatters 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  When  any  industrial 
union  or  branch  is  on  strike  it  is  backed  up  by  the  solidarity  of 
all  members  in  all  industries.  Meetings  are  held,  collections 
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taken  up  and  subscription  lists  circulated.  This  method  has  never 
failed.  Some  of  the  biggest  and  most  successful  strikes  ever  car- 
ried on  in  the  United  States  have  been  financed  in  this  way. 

There  is  a  universal  transfer  system  between  the  different 
industrial  unions  of  the  I.  W.  W.  When  a  worker  moves  from 
one  industry  to  another  he  can  transfer  from  one  union  to  the 
other  without  expense  or  inconvenience. 

The  I.  W.  W.  is  the  result  of  the  past  experience  of  the  labor 
movement.  It  has  learned  from  the  mistakes  and  failures  of 
former  organizations.  It  is  a  natural  result  of  capitalism.  So 
long  as  the  conditions  which  produced  it  remain  it  ca'nnot  be  des- 
troyed. 

For  further  information  write  to  Lumber  Workers'  Industrial 
Union,  1001  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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CHAPTER  10. 
PAST  BATTLES  OF  THE  LUMBER  WORKERS. 

MANY  attempts  at  organization  among  lumber  workers  have 
been  made  with  varying  success.  The  first  lumber  workers; 
union  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  organized  at  Eu- 
reka, Calif.,  in  1884.  Six  months  later  it  took  out  a  charter  in  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  soon  gained  a  membership  of  over  two 
thousand.  It  had  locals  in  Eureka,  Arcata,  Freshwater,  and 
several  other  points  in  Northern  California,  and  published  a 
weekly  paper  called  "The  Western  Watchman."  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal grievances  of  the  lumber  workers  was  the  hospital  fee. 
This  union  put  the  company  hospital  out  of  commission,  and 
forced'  the  head  doctor  to  leave  town  for  parts  unknown.  It 
prevented  the  rapid  reduction  of  wages,  exposed  the  land  steals 
of  the  companies,  and,  four  years  later,  was  a  factor  in  reducing 
the  hours  of  sawmill  workers  from  twelve  to  ten.  After  a  mili- 
tant career  of  about  five  years  this  union  was  broken  up  by  the 
lumber  companies  of  the  Pacific  Coast  weeding  out  and  black- 
listing the  most  active  members. 

In  1908  the  Western  Labor  Union,  an  organization  closely 
allied  with  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  began  to  gain  a 
foothold  among  the  lumber  workers  of  Western  Montana.  In 
1905  this  organization,  which  had  changed  its  name  to  the  Amer- 
ican Labor  Union,  was  one  of  the  unions  which  went  to  make  up 
the  I.  W.  W.  By  that  time  it  had  a  considerable  membership 
among  the  Montana  lumber  workers,  and  the  union  charter  hung 
in  many  bunk-houses. 

In  1907,  1908  and  1909  there  were  strikes  in  Western  Mon- 
tana, but  these  were  only  partly  successful.  In  some  camps  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Missoula  the  nine-hour  day  was  gained. 
This  section  supplied  the  timber  for  the  mines  of  Butte,  and  dur- 
ing the  strike  of  1908  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  miners  to  re- 
fuse to  handle  the  timbers  cut  by  scabs.  This  appeal  was  turned 
down  by  the  corrupt  clique  then  in  control  of  the  union,  and  that 
broke  the  back  of  the  strike. 

In  order  to  break  up  the  lumber  workers'  union  and  also  to 
save  the  faces  of  the  miners  from  the  reputation  of  using  scab 
timbers,  the  lumber  and  copper  companies  made  a  deal  with  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  invade  the  territory,  and 
form  a  new  "union"  among  the  lumber  workers.  With  the  help 
of  the  companies  the  A.  F.  of  L.  lined  up  foremen,  scabs,  stools 
and  company  spotters.  Many  men  joined  this  so-called  union  to 
hold  their  jobs.  This  union  was  completely  controlled  by  the 
companies  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  joke  by  the  workers.  How- 
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ever,  it  was  partly  successful  in  breaking  up  the  existing  union 
which  was  considerably  weakened  by  the  hard  struggles  it  had 
gone  thru. 

In  1907  two  thousand  sawmill  workers  struck  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  tying  up  the  lumber  industry  of  that  city.  A  minority 
were  organized  in  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  these  were  the  leading  spir- 
its. The  strike  lasted  about  three  weeks,  but  was  broken  by  the 
scabbing  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  which  at  that  time  was  maintaining 
a  lumber  workers'  organization. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Timber  Workers. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Timber  Workers  was  organized  in  West- 
ern Louisiana  in  1910,  and  affiliated  with  the  I.  W.  W.  at  its  con- 
vention in  April,  1912.  At  the  time  of  affiliation  it  had  about 
5,000  paid-up  members  and  probably  15,000  to  20,000  lumber 
workers  and  working  farmers  who  were  in  arrears  on  dues,  but 
still  claimed  membership.  The  union  was  the  outcome  of  a  great, 
spontaneous  walk-out  of  all  the  Southern  lumber  workers  in 
1907,  which  was  caused  by  the  Lumber  Trust  attempting  to  cut 
wages  heavily  and  to  lengthen  hours  still  more.  Everywhere, 
except  in  the  Lake  Charles  district  of  Louisiana,  where  the  I.  W. 
W.'s  influence  has  already  begun  to  make  itself  felt,  the  workers 
took  the  promise  of  the  Trust  that,  if  they  would  return  to  work 
and  not  form  a  labor  union,  the  Trust  pledged  its  "word  of  honor" 
to  restore  the  old  wages  and  hours  just  as  soon  as  "prosperity" 
came  back.  This  the  workers,  except  in  the  district  mentioned, 
fell  for,  but  the  Lake  Charles  district  resisted  and  won  a  partial 
victory.  This  heartened  the  workers  somewhat  and  as  prosperity 
began  to  return  and  the  Lumber  Trust  completely  forgot  its 
pledge,  the  workers  and  farmers,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  organize, 
rushed  to  the  Brotherhood  in  mass.  Frightened  at  the  success 
of  the  Brotherhood,  the  Trust  resolved  on  desperate  remedies 
and,  in  July,  1911,  declared  a  lockout  in  all  the  largest  sawmills 
of  Western  Louisiana  and  Eastern  Texas.  This  lockout  lasted  over 
seven  months,  during  which  time  between  5,000  and  7,000  of  the 
most  active  union  workers,  white  and  colored,  were  blacklisted 
out  of  the  lumber  district  and  thousands  of  families  were  reduced 
to  living  on  three  meals  of  cornbread  and  molasses  a  day.  Think- 
ing this  frightful  punishment  had  sufficiently  cowed  the  workers 
and  farmers,  the  Trust  began  to  re-open  its  mills  in  the  early 
part  of  1912,  offering,  however,  a  little  higher  wages  and  about 
a  ten-hour  day. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  workers,  and  they  insisted  on  the 
full  union  demands  of  75c.  a  thousand  for  cutting  logs  and  of  a 
minimum  wage  for  common  labor  of  $3.00  a  day  for  a  nine- 
hour  day,  together  with  reforms  in  the  method  of  collecting  and 
handling  insurance  and  doctor's  fees,  which  the  workers  de- 
manded be  turned  over  to  their  own  committees  to  be  managed 
by  and  for  the  workers.  They  further  demanded  reduced  rents 
and  commissary  prices. 
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The  Trust  refused  these  demands  and  began  a  more  violent 
campaign  against  the  Brotherhood  and  used  the  blacklist  more 
viciously  than  ever.  But  still  the  workers  fought  on.  But  all 
this  failed  to  smash  the  union,  and  so,  on  July  7th,  1912,  the 
"riot"  at  Grabo,  Louisiana,  was  provoked.  This  "riot,"  which 
the  chief  organ  of  the  National  Lumber  Trust  boasted  "was 
brought  about  to  finish  the  union,"  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  58 
members  of  the  Brotherhood,  including  their  organizer,  A.  L. 
Emerson,  all  of  whom  were  'tried"  at  Lake  Charles,  La.,  in  tl.e 
autumn  of  1912  and  all  unanimously  acquitted  on  the  first,  or 
trial  ballot,  of  the  jury. 

The  Brotherhood  still  fought  on,  but  by  this  time,  the  trial 
having  taken  all  the  resources  and  funds  of  the  union,  all  the 
most  active  men  had  been  driven  into  the  mill  at  Merryville,  La., 
which  belonged  to  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  gang,  but  which  had, 
under  its  old  general  manager,  recognized  and  dealt  with  the 
union.  The  old  manager  was  removed;  the  new  one  began  the 
discharge  of  all  union  men,  and  this  resulted  in  the  last  great 
strike  of  the  Southern  lumber  workers.  This  strike  lasted  seven 
months,  during  which  time  the  workers  and  farmers  kept  the 
mill  shut  down  totally  for  five  months  and  partially  for  two 
months  more. 

Furious  at  the  resistance  of  the  workers  and  farmers,  the 
Trust  turned  a  mob,  called  the  "Good  Citizens'  League,"  loose 
on  the  now  exhausted  workers,  which  beat  up  and  deported  from 
the  town  all  officers,  organizers  and  most  active  men.  The 
governor  of  Louisiana,  of  course,  refused  to  interfere  with  this 
campaign  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Trust,  and  this  practi- 
cally ended  the  work  of  the  Brotherhood. 

The  last  strike  occured  at  Sweet  Home  Front,  La.,  in  the 
autumn  of  1913,  when  the  woodsmen  walked  out  against  the 
Iron  Mountain  Lumber  Co.  which  spent  $40,000  to  break  it. 
After  tris  strike  was  lost,  or  rather  just  after  the  Merryville 
strike,  the  trust  began  a  campaign  of  raising  wages  a  little, 
shortening  hours,  putting  rent  and  insurance  collections  on  a 
weekly  basis,  with  a  weekly  payday,  etc.,  brought  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  to  do  "social  welfare  work"  and,  coupling  these  conces- 
sions with  a  threat  to  fire  any  and  all  men  who  still  stood  by  the 
union,  succeeded  in  breaking  its  power  at  last. 

However,  many  of  the  blacklisted  men,  who  were,  of  course, 
the  cream  of  the  Brotherhood,  went  over  into  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  other  States  and  there  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  Railway  Brotherhoods  and  Oil  Field  Workers' 
Union;  so,  from  the  workers'  standpoint,  it  was  once  again 
proven  that  "no  strike  is  ever  lost,"  for  they  had  undoubtedly 
bettered  conditions  for  all  the  workers  over  a  wide  section  of  the 
South.  Moreover,  the  "Old  Guard"  is  still  watched  and  feared. 

Wonderful  solidarity  was  displayed  in  these  strikes,  the 
workers,  time  after  time,  literally  dividing  their  last  crust  with 
one  another,  and  the  farmers  killing  the  last  calf  they  had  in 
the  woods  to  feed  the  strikers.  The  Brotherhood  is  dispersed, 
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but  its  spirit  still  Ihos  and  a  greater  and  more  powerful  union, 
will  in  ~»he  end  rise  fi  om  the  ashes  of  the  old. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  a  strike  broke  out  in  the  sawmills  of 
Aberdeen,  Hoquiam,  and  Raymond,  Washington,  against  the 
ten-hour  day  and  the  ]ow  wages.  The  demands  wer-j  for  an 
eight-hour  day  with  a  minimum  wage  of  $2.50.  A  small  percent- 
age of  the  mill  workers  were  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  these 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  strike.  Many  of  the  loggers  of 
Western  Washington  struck  in  sympathy,  and  for  some  weeks  a 
bitter  struggle  was  waged.  This  strike  was  characterized  by 
the  usual  lawless  violence  of  the  Lumber  Trust.  Many  strikers 
were  jailed  on  trumped-up  charges.  Others  were  dragged  from 
their  beds  at  "night,  murderously  assaulted,  and  deported  in  auto- 
mobiles. The  strike  lasted  about  five  weeks  and  was  partly 
successful.  An  increase  in  wages  of  about  fifty  cents  a  day  was 
gained  in  the  mills.  The  loggers  gained  the  same  wage  increase 
and  forced  the  companies  to  furnish  springs  and  mattresses  and 
clean  up  the  camps. 

In  1913  there  were  a  number  of  other  strikes  in  the  lumber 
industry.  Early  in  the  spring  a  strike  started  in  the  Coos  Bay 
Country,  Oregon.  There  was  also  a  strike  in  Montana,  princi- 
pally effective  around  Missoula,  caused  by  an  attempt  to  force 
a  return  to  ten-hour  day.  In  Western  Washington  there  was 
a  partial  strike  of  loggers.  In  Minnesota  many  sawmill  workers 
struck.  Some  gains  were  made  by  these  strikes.  In  Montana 
a  return  to  the  ten-hour  day  was  prevented.  In  other  places  some 
wage  increases  were  gained,  a'nd  food  and  camp  conditions  im- 
proved. 

These  strikes  taught  tne  workers  something  of  the  power  of 
organization.  The  greed  and  brutality  of  the  Lumber  Trust 
showed  the  necessity  for  united  action.  Experience  with  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  demonstrated  the  futility  of  craft  union  scabbery,  and 
showed  its  labor  fakers  in  their  true  colors  as  traitors  to  the 
workers.  It  was  plainly  evident  that  only  One  Big  Union  could 
successfully  lock  horns  with  the  Lumber  Trust.  The  I.  W.  W. 
maintained  lumber  workers'  locals  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Northwest,  and  carried  on  its  propaganda  by  holding  meetings 
and  distributing  literature.  Slowly  but  surely  the  One  Big  Union 
idea  took  hold  in  the  minds  of  the  workers  of  camp  and  mill.  In 
1916  a  strong  drive  was  made  to  organize  the  lumber  workers 
of  the  Northwest.  It  met  with  immediate  success,  and  by  the 
spring  of  1917  thousands  of  lumber  workers  were  lined  up  in  the 
I.  W.  W. 

In  March,  1917,  Lumber  Workers'  Industrial  Union  No.  500 
(now  120)  was  launched,  with  a  membership  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand. A  strike  was  voted  for  the  summer,  and  demands  were 
drawn  up,  principal  of  which  was  the  eight-hour  day.  In  June 
the  strike  started  and  quickly  spread  to  all  parts  of  Eastern 
Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana.  Three  weeks  later  it  spread 
to  Western  Washington.  Some  of  the  sawmill  crews  joined  in 
the  general  walkout.  In  a  few  weeks  practically  every  sawmill 
in  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana  had  to  shut  down  for  want 
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of  logs.  Strike  camps  were  formed  and  a  system  of  pickets  was 
organized  to  cover  the  whole  strike  zone.  Owing  to  the  extent 
of  the  strike,  the  great  number  of  men  involved,  and  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  pickets  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  companies 
were  unavailing  to  recruit  enough  scabs  even  to  make  a  show  of 
keeping  up  production. 

Never  before  had  the  lumber  barons  been  confronted  by  such 
a  situation.  They  were  at  a  loss  how  to  meet  it.  Their  fury  knew 
no  bounds;  but  it  was  impotent  fury.  Every  method  formerly 
successful  in  breaking  strikes  was  tried  and  failed.  Thugs  and 
gunmen  infested  all  the  camps  and  lost  no  opportunity  to  harass 
and  annoy  the  strikers.  Spies  and  stools  attempted  to  cause  dis- 
sension and  disruption  within  the  ranks.  Police  and  sheriffs 
jailed  strikers  by  the  hundred.  The  press  carried  on  a  daily 
campaign  of  lies,  slander  and  abuse.  The  editorial  prostitutes 
worked  overtime  concocting  stories  calculated  to  deceive  atid 
discourage  the  strikers.  It  was  constantly  reported  that  the 
strike  was  broken  and  that  the  strikers  were  returning  to  work. 
Stories  were  printed  that  the  strike  was  instigated  by  German 
agents  and  financed  by  German  gold  to  obstruct  the  United 
States  in  the  war.  Mob  law  was  stirred  up,  utiion  halls  were 
raided  and  furniture  and  supplies  destroyed.  In  some  places 
strikers  were  beaten  up  and  run  out  of  town.  In  Troy,  Montana, 
a  striker  was  burned  to  death  in  jail. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  violence,  persecution  and  abuse,  the 
meti  stuck  to  the  picket  lines.  When  pickets  were  arrested  others 
took  their  places.  Jails  held  no  terrors  for  the  striking  lumber- 
jacks, for  jails  could  be  no  worse  than  the  camps  they  had  left. 
The  vindictive  ferocity  of  the  Lumber  Trust  was  met  by  stiff- 
necked,  sullen  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  and  a  bitter 
labor  war  was  the  result. 

The  Lumber  Trust  governor  of  Idaho  made  a  tour  of  all  the 
strike  camps  in  that  state,  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
strikers  and  trying  to  convince  them  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
work  for  the  industrial  kaisers  of  the  Lumber  Trust  at  starva- 
tion wages  and  under  inhuman  conditions  in  order  to  expedite 
the  war  against  the  political  autocracy  of  the  German  kaiser. 
The  logic  of  this  reasoning  did  not  impress  the  strikers  very 
deeply  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  lumber  barons*  hypocrit- 
ical pretensions  of  patriotism  were  only  a  cloak  to  cover  their 
own  crimes.  They  had  fastened  themselves  like  leeches  at  the 
lh)oat  of  the  gxnernment  and  were  profiteering  on  a  scale  before 
unheard  of. 

But  brute  force  and  not  logic  is  what  the  Lumber  Trust  has 
always  relied  on  to  hold  its  employes  in  subjection.  As  soon  as 
the  governor  had  taken  his  departure  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies 
would  raid  the  camp  and  arrest  the  most  active  of  the  strikers. 
\}\  over  the  strike  district  hundreds  of  men  were  lying  in  the 
iilthy  jails  and  every  day  added  to  the  number  of  arrests.  When 
the  jails  would  hold  no  more,  "bull-petis"  were  built  at  several 
points  and  these  were  filled  with  strikers  and  guarded  by  armed 
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thugs.  To  enumerate  all  the  instances  of  violence  and  lawless- 
ness practiced  on  unarmed  strikers  by  Lumber  Trust  gunmen  and 
subservient  officers  of  the  law  would  fill  volumes.  But  all  this 
hounding,  persecuting,  beating  and  jailing  could  not  break  the 
strike  or  crush  the  spirit  of  the  strikers.  Logs  can  not  be  got 
out  with  clubs  and  guns.  The  lumber  industry  remained  para- 
lyzed. 

But  as  the  strike  progressed  it  became  increasingly  evident 
that,  notwithstanding  the  solidarity  and  determination  of  the 
strikers,  the  tactics  employed  were  bound  to  end  in  failure.  The 
fallacy  of  long  strikes  off  the  job  had  been  demonstrated  many 
times  in  other  industries.  It  was  impossible  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  support  the  strike  indefinitely.  By  staying  away  from 
the  job  they  left  it  open  to  scabs,  and  it  would  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  companies  would  recruit  enough  of  these  de- 
generates to  ru'n  the  camps  again.  With  the  most  active  strikers 
in  jail  and  starvation  staring  the  rest  in  the  face,  every  day  made 
it  harder  to  maintain  a  solid  front.  The  longer  the  strike  lasted 
the  blacker  the  outlook  became  for  the  strikers  and  inevitable 
failure  and  defeat  faced  them  in  the  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  transferring  the  strike  to  the  job,  and 
using  the  tactics  long  advocated  by  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  situation 
would  be  reversed  and  failure  would  be  impossible.  Many  of 
the  strikers  had  been  opposed  to  a  long-drawn-out  strike  from 
the  start,  and  had  advocated  an  early  return  to  the  job  and  the 
use  of  the  job  strike.  They  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  a 
strike  is  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  boss,  and  that  this  can  be 
done  just  as  effectively  and  with  far  less  effort  by  the  use  of  job 
tactics.  Poor  work  for  poor  pay  is  the  quickest  and  easiest  way 
to  bring  the  parasites  to  time.  With  the  job  strike,  instead  of 
starving  on  the  picket  line,  the  strikers  would  be  eating  three 
squares  a  day  at  the  expense  of  the  boss  and  drawing  their  pay 
besides. ^  These  tactics  would  eliminate  the  scabs,  for  if  any  were 
on  the  job  when  the  strikers  returned  they  would  undoubtedly 
find  it  unpleasant  to  make  a  long  stay.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion it  was  decided  to  use  the  job  strike. 

About  the  middle  of  September  the  movement  back  to  the 
job  started.  The  strikers'  return  was  hailed  by  the  press  as  a 
victory  for  the  Lumber  Trust.  Far  from  being  such,  it  was  only 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  far  more  effective  form  of  strike. 
The  tactics  employed  to  break  the  strike,  instead  of  discouraging 
the  strikers,  had  only  aroused  their  fighting  spirit.  Their  minds 
were  freed  from  any  illusions  they  may  have  had  about  the  "iden- 
tity of  interests"  between  labor  and  capital,  "constitutional 
rights,"  "equality  before  the  law"  and  all  similar  high-sounding 
but  meaningless  bunk.  They  were  smarting  under  a  burning 
sense  of  injustice.  The  mask  of  hypocrisy  had  been  torn  off  and 
press,  courts, legislatures,  officers  of  the  law,  and  politicians  were 
plainly  shown  to  be  nothing  but  the  tools  of  big  business.  They 
had  learned  from  experience  that  a  workingman  has  no  rights 
under  capitalism  except  such  as  his  organized  power  can  main- 
tain. 
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When  the  strikers  returned  to  the  job,  instead  of  doing  a 
day's  work  as  formerly  they  would  "hoosier  up,"  that  is,  work 
like  "greenhorns"  who  had  never  seen  the  woods  before.  Per- 
haps they  would  refuse  to  work  more  than  eight  hours,  or  per- 
haps they  would  stay  on  the  job  ten  hours  for  a  few  days,  killing 
time.  When  they  had  a  few  days'  pay  earned  they  would  agree 
to  quit  at  the  end  of  eight  hours.  At  four  o'clock,  the  prearranged 
signal  being  given,  all  would  quit  and  go  to  camp.  The  usual 
result  was  that  the  whole  crew  would  be  fired.  In  a  few  days 
the  boss  would  get  a  new  crew  and  they  would  use  the  same 
tactics.  In  the  meantime  the  first  crew  was  repeating  the  per- 
formance in  other  camps.  When  a  boss  had  a  crew  he  got  prac- 
tically no  work  out  of  them,  and  what  little  he  did  get  was  done 
in  a  way  that  was  the  reverse  of  profitable.  With  a  little  practice 
the  job  strikers  became  experts  in  inefficiency.  A  foreman  al- 
ways thought  he  had  the  worst  crew  in  the  world  until  he  got 
the  next.  The  only  men  doing  any  real  work  were  the  cooks  and 
flunkeys  who  were  kept  on  the  jump  trying  to  satisfy  the  sharp- 
ened appetites  of  the  strikers. 

In  most  camps  the  job  strike  was  varied  at  times  by  the  inter- 
mittent strike,  the  men  walking  off  the  job  without  notice  and 
going  to  work  in  other  camps.  This  added  to  the  confusion  of 
the  bosses  as  they  never  knew  what  to  expect.  Never  before  had 
these  tactics  been  used  on  such  an  extensive  scale  in  the  United 
States.  The  companies  could  not  meet  them.  All  over  the  North- 
west the  lumber  industry  was  in  a  state  of  disorganization  and 
confusion.  There  was  no  hope  of  breaking  this  kind  'of  strike 
by  starvation ;  much  against  their  will  the  companies  were  forced 
to  run  the  commissary  department  of  the  strike.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  call  on  the  working  class  to  contribute  their  hard- 
earned  dollars.  Job  strikes  are  not  financed  by  the  workers  but 
by  the  companies  against  which  they  are  directed. 

With  the  strikers  on  the  picket  line  the  "authorities"  could 
arrest  and  jail  them.  But  the  job  strikers  were  practically  safe 
from  arrest,  for  it  was  impossible  to  arrest  them  all,  and  there 
was  no  way  of  telling  which  were  the  most  active.  In  a  few 
cases  men  thought  to  be  the  leading  spirits  were  arrested  in  the 
camps,  but  this  only  added  fuel  to  the  flames  of  discontent  and 
resentment,  and  its  effect  on  the  production  of  logs  was  anything 
but  encouraging  to  the  companies. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  under  these  circumstances  the  com- 
panies would  resort  to  a  general  lockout;  but  they  were  unable 
to  do  this,  as  there  was  an  active  demand  for  lumber  at  the  time 
and  their  reserve  supply  was  exhausted,  owing  to  the  long  strike 
off  the  job. 

This  state  of  affairs  lasted  all  winter.  If  the  lumber  barons 
had  any  hopes  the  men  would  tire  of  the  job  strike  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  these  tactics  can  be  used  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time. 

Shortly  after  the  strike  was  transferred  to  the  job  the  gov- 
ernment placed  Colonel  Bisque,  with  headquarters  in  Portland, 
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in  charge  of  the  production  of  spruce  which  was  needed  in  large 
quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes.  Altho  spruce  pro- 
duction was  little  affected  by  the  strike,  the  lumber  companies 
purposely  held  it  back  to  discredit  the  strikers  and  make  it  ap- 
pear they  were  striking  against  the  government,  and  to  force  the 
government  to  aid  in  breaking  the  strike. 

With  the  object  of  breaking  up  and  displacing  the  Lumber 
Workers*  Industrial  Union,  Colonel  Bisque  started  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumbermen.  This  organization  was  simp- 
ly a  strike-breaking  tool  for  the  plunder  patriots  and  its  "loyalty" 
was  only  a  cloak  for  scabbery. 

Colonel  Disque  put  soldiers  to  work  in  the  camps,  ostensibly 
to  aid  in  spruce  production ;  but  as  soldiers  were  placed  in  many 
camps  where  not  a  stick  of  spruce  was  produced,  it  is  evident  the 
real  object  was  to  break  the  strike,  and  to  further  the  profiteer- 
ing schemes  of  favored  lumber  companies  by  supplying  them 
with  cheap  labor.  The  companies  took  advantage  of  the  posi- 
tion of  these  soldiers  to  exploit  them  to  the  limit.  They  paid 
them  practically  no  wages,  and  kept  them  in  a  state  of  chronic 
starvation,  the  food  being  unfit  to  eat.  If  they  rebelled  it  was 
mutiny.  Naturally  they  used  the  only  available  weapon — the 
slow-down  system. 

Colonel  Disque  and  the  lumber  barons  finally  began  to  realize 
they  were  up  against  a  method  of  fighting  in  which  they  were 
hopelessly  outclassed.  Every  method  formerly  successful  in 
breaking  strikes  had  been  tried  and  failed.  There  remained 
only  one  thing  to  do — concede  the  eight-hour  day.  March  1, 
1918,  after  official  announcement  by  Colonel  Disque  on  behalf 
of  the  lumber  barons,  the  eight-hour  day  was  recognized  in  the 
lumber  industry  of  the  Northwest. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  successful  strikes  in  the  history  of 
the  labor  movement.  The  efficacy  of  the  tactics  used  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  it  was  directed  against  one  of  the 
most  powerful  combinations  of  capital  in  the  world.  Two  hours 
had  been  cut  from  the  work  day.  Wages  had  been  raised.  Bath 
houses,  wash  houses  and  drying  rooms  had  been  installed.  The 
companies  were  forced  to  furnish  bedding.  Old-fashioned,  in- 
sanitary bunk-houses  were  displaced  by  small,  clean,  well-lighted 
and  ventilated  ones.  Instead  of  bunks  filled  with  dirty  hay,  beds, 
clean  mattresses,  blankets,  sheets  and  pillows  changed  weekly 
were  furnished.  The  food  was  improved  a  hundred  per  cent. 
In  short,  practically  all  demands  were  won. 

The  lumber  barons  claimed  they  had  granted  these  conces- 
sions "voluntarily"  "for  patriotic  reasons."  In  reality,  they  had 
granted  nothing.  All  they  had  done  was  to  bow  to  the  inevitable, 
and  officially  recognize  the  eight-hour  day  after  the  lumber 
workers  had  taken  it  by  direct  action.  The  L.  L.  L.  L.  also 
claimed  credit  for  the  victory.  This  was  the  joke  of  the  season. 
A  skunk  might  as  well  claim  credit  for  the  perfume  of  a  flower 
garden,  after  having  failed  to  pollute  it.  At  the  present  writing 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace  left  of  the  L.  L.  L.  L.  The  last  feeble 
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squeal  heard  from  this  conglomeration  of  boss-lovers  was  when 
they  went  on  record  in  Portland  as  favoring  a  reduction  of  wages. 
Soon  after  the  1917  strike  the  piece-work  or  "gyppo"  system 
was  introduced.  This  proved  very  injurious  to  unionism.  In 
October,  1919,  a  strike  started  at  Fernwood,  Idaho,  caused  by 
a  raise  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day  in  the  price  of  board  and  a 
charge  of  one  dollar  a  week  for  blankets.  This  strike  slowly 
spread  over  the  short  log  country  of  Eastern  Washington,  Idaho 
and  Western  Montana.  At  this  time  there  were  many  piece 
workers  and  most  of  these  failed  to  join  the  strike.  Consequently 
the  tie-up  was  not  complete  and  the  strike  was  a  failure.  After 
this  strike  most  of  the  active  union  men  were  refused  work  or 
were  allowed  only  to  work  by  the  piece.  This  caused  a  great 
increase  in  gyppoing.  Piece-work  and  organization  do  not  mix. 
Wherever  the  gyppo  system  gets  a  foothold  union  activity  falls 
off. 

ANOTHER  A.  F.  OF  L.  FIASCO 

In  the  summer  of  1920  the  sawmill  workers  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  went  on  strike  for  the  eight-hour  day. 
A  considerable  percentage  were  members  of  the  International 
Timber  Workers'  Union,  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Most 
were  induced  to  join  by  false  promises  of  financial  support,  and 
misleading  statements  by  officials 

The  I.  W.  W.  loyally  supported  the  strike  and  worked  for  its 
success  in  every  way  possible.  After  having  been  on  strike  nearly 
two  months  the  I.  T.  U.  members  were  ordered  back  to  work  by 
their  officials,  and  returned  to  the  sawmills  having  gained  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

At  the  present  time  the  outlook  in  the  lumber  industry  is 
good.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  all  question  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  right  kind  of  organization,  and  the  sentiment 
for  industrial  unionism  is  steadily  growing.  The  principal  ob- 
stacle is  the  gyppo  or  piece-work  system.  This  has  proved  to  be 
the  most  dangerous  and  insidious  scheme  ever  introduced  to 
break  strikes  and  destroy  unionism.  Its  effect  is  to  make  a  man 
a  capitalistic-minded  scissorbill  and  cause  him  to  lose  interest  in 
the  union. 

However,  there  is  no  occasion  for  discouragement.  Gyppoing 
is  only  one  of  the  obstacles  that  must  be  met  and  overcome.  Like 
most  of  the  evils  that  afflict  the  human  race,  it  has  its  roots  in 
ignorance.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  with  the  right 
kind  of  education  and  the  organization  taking  a  consistent  stand, 
this  form  of  scabbery  can  be  abolished. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
HOW  THE  WORKERS  CAN  MANAGE  INDUSTRY. 

THE  objection  is  sometimes  raised  to  the  I.  W.  W.  program  of 
industrial  democracy,  that  industry  could  not  run  unless  fi- 
nanced by  capitalists,  and  that  without  bosses  to  employ  them 
workers  could  not  exist.  These  objectors  do  not  understand  the 
difference  between  capital  and  capitalists.  Capital  means  "stored 
up  labor  power,"  or  "wealth  that  is  used  to  produce  more 
wealth."  Wealth  is  "nature's  material  adapted  by  labor  to  suit 
the  needs  of  man."  The  machinery  of  production,  such  as  saw- 
mills, steel  plants,  factories,  mining  machinery,  railroads,  is  cap- 
ital. The  money  used  to  buy  raw  material  and  to  pay  wages  is 
also  capital.  The  former  is  known  as  fixed  capital  and  the  latter 
as  circulating  capital.  Capital  is  necessary  to  carry  on  produc- 
tion. If  all  capital  were  destroyed,  industry  would  stop.  The 
great  majority  in  civilized  countries  would  die  from  cold  and  hun- 
ger. The  few  survivors  would  eke  out  a  precarious  existence 
by  the  crude  and  primitive  methods  of  the  prehistoric  savage. 
The  race  would  slowly  and  laboriously  have  to  rebuild  civiliza- 
tion, a  task  which  would  probably  take  centuries. 

Labor  is  the  creator  of  capital,  and  existed  before  capital; 
but  without  capital,  labor  could  produce  only  on  a  very  limited 
scale.  On  the  other  hand,  capital  without  labor  could  produce 
nothing.  The  I.  W.  W.  does  not  propose  to  abolish  capital.  What 
it  does  propose  is  to  abolish  capitalists.  A  capitalist  is  one  who 
owns  capital  and  lives  off  profits  produced  by  workers.  Capital 
is  necessary  to  society;  but  the  private  ownership  of  capital  is 
not  necessary;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  responsible  for  most  of  the 
evils  from  which  society  suffers  today.  If  all  capitalists  were  to 
pass  out  of  existence  industry  would  go  on  as  usual,  for  it  is  run 
entirely  by  workers.  With  a  system  of  industrial  democracy  cap- 
ital will  still  exist  but  it  will  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  use- 
ful members  of  society  instead  of  by  a  parasite  class. 

Each  job  will  be  run  by  the  workers  as  at  present.  But  in- 
stead of  being  controlled  by  a  foreman  representing  capitalists, 
it  will  be  controlled  by  a  foreman  elected  by  and  responsible  to 
the  workers,  and  subject  to  removal  at  any  time  he  fails  to  func- 
tion properly.  Everyone  familiar  with  industry  knows  that  on 
the  average  job  there  are  men  just  as  capable  as  the  foreman, 
and  usually  much  more  so.  As  a  rule  foremen  do  not  get  their 
jobs  on  account  of  superior  ability  as  workmen,  but  because  of 
their  willingness  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  the  capitalists  and  to 
put  the  interest  of  their  employers  before  that  of  their  fellow 
workers.  The  workers  will  elect  the  most  efficient  man  as  fore- 
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man  and  will  back  him  up  with  their  full  co-operation,  for  it  will 
be  to  their  interest  to  have  the  job  run  so  as  to  produce  the  max- 
imum of  results  with  the  minimum  of  efforts.  Under  capitalism 
the  interests  of  the  workers  and  employers  are  diametrically  op- 
posed. It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  workers  to  do  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. They  do  not  care  whether  the  job  is  run  efficiently  or  not 
so  long  as  they  get  their  wages.  Much  is  said  and  written  about 
efficiency,  but  the  profit  system,  by  causing  conflicting  interests 
on  every  job,  makes  real  efficiency  impossible.  With  industrial 
democracy  the  interests  of  all  will  be  identical  and  harmonious 
co-operation  will  result.  Peace,  prosperity  and  efficiency  will 
take  the  place  of  the  present  system  of  graft,  robbery,  incompe- 
tence and  fraud. 

Under  capitalism,  control  of  camps  and  sawmills  is  central- 
ized thru  foremen,  superintendents,  general  managers,  boards 
of  directors,  and  lumbermen's  associations  until  it  culminates  in 
the  Lumber  Trust.  Under  a  system  of  industrial  democracy,  con- 
trol of  the  lumber  industry,  instead  of  centering  in  the  hands 
of  parasites  and  their  tools,  will  center  in  workers'  committees 
culminating  in  the  general  executive  committee  of  the  Lumber 
Workers'  Industrial  Union.  The  industrial  unions  of  workers 
will  have  played  their  part  in  overthrowing  capitalism  and  will 
have  taken  on  their  new  functions  of  carrying  on  industry. 

With  the  abolition  of  the  profit  system,  management  of  all 
industries  will  be  greatly  simplified.  Under  capitalism  a  vast 
amount  of  energy  is  wasted  in  disposing  of  the  finished  product. 
Even  in  trustified  industries  there  is  still  considerable  competi- 
tion. The  sales  department  is  an  indispensable  part  of  every 
company.  High  salaried  salesmen  are  employed  and  much 
money  is  spent  for  advertising.  With  industrial  democracy  all 
this  waste  will  be  eliminated.  Systematic  production  and  distri- 
bution will  displace  the  haphazard  methods  of  capitalism. 

In  order  that  the  industry  may  be  run  more  easily  and  effi- 
ciently, it  is  probable  that  the  country  will  be  divided  into  sev- 
eral lumber  districts  corresponding  to  the  different  lumber  re- 
gions. 

Control  of  each  district  will  center  in  a  district  executive  com- 
mittee, which  will  be  elected  by  a  vote  of  all  lumber  workers  in 
the  district.  The  district  committees  will  be  responsible  to  the 
rank  and  file  and  can  be  removed  at  any  time  by  referendum 
vote.  Running  the  industry  by  districts  instead  of  by  companies 
will  eliminate  a  vast  amount  of  inefficiency  and  waste.  Expenses 
of  accounting  will  be  greatly  reduced.  Instead  of  a  separate  ac- 
counting system  for  each  of  the  many  companies  in  a  district, 
one  will  suffice  for  the  whole  district.  Under  capitalism  it  often 
happens  that  when  a  mill  runs  out  of  logs  it  shuts  down,  altho 
there  may  be  others  within  a  short  distance,  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent companies,  with  more  logs  than  they  can  use.  Under  in- 
dustrial democracy  no  mills  will  run  short,  for  logs  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  best  advantage  among  all  mills  in  the  district. 
The  district  executive  committeee  will  know  how  much  lumber 
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and  forest  products  of  all  kinds  are  produced  in  each  camp  and 
mill.  They  will  know  how  much  is  needed  in  all  other  indus- 
tries in  the  district;  and  it  will  be  their  business  to  see  that  the 
local  demand  is  supplied  as  far  as  timber  resources  of  the  dis- 
trict permit. 

The  function  of  the  general  executive  committee  of  the  in- 
dustrial union  will  be  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  They  will  keep  track  of  production  of  lum- 
ber and  all  forest  products,  and  the  demand  for  these  from  other 
industries.  They  will  know  how  much  is  produced  and  consumed 
in  each  district.  Orders  from  districts  where  demand  is  greater 
than  supply  will  be  placed  to  the  best  advantage  among  other 
districts.  The  G.  E.  C.  will  probably  be  divided  into  several  de- 
partments, such  as  the  Bureau  of  Production,  Bureau  of  Distri- 
bution, Bureau  of  Forestry,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Bureau  in  charge 
of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  etc.  Methods  used  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  for  logging  and  manufacturing  lumber 
and  by-products  of  all  kinds,  will  be  studied  and  the  most  effi- 
cient and  economical  adopted.  Working  methods  will  be  judged 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  best  possible  service  consistent  with 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  lumber  workers  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  timberlands.  Dangerous  and  wasteful  methods  will 
be  discarded. 

Expert  timber  cruisers  will  ascertain  the  amount  of  standing 
timber  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  means  will  be  devised  to 
use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Scientific  re-forestation  will  be  car- 
ried on  with  a  view  to  making  each  district  supply  as  much  as 
possible  of  its  own  demand.  Logged-off  lands  near  the  great 
centers  of  population,  which  are  not  put  to  any  other  economic 
use,  will  be  re-forested  so  as  to  supply  the  demand  with  the  min- 
imum of  transportation.  Skilled  foresters  will  determine  the 
species  best  suited  to  soil  and  climate  of  different  sections.  Forest 
product  laboratories  will  ascertain  what  woods  are  best  suited  to 
different  uses,  and  how  by-products  can  be  used  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Destruction  of  forests  by  fire  and  insects  will  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  natural  resources  of  the  country  will  belong  to 
all  the  workers  and  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  all  to  prevent 
destruction  of  their  own  property.  There  will  be  no  timber 
thieves  to  start  fires  to  drive  homesteaders  off  the  land,  to  put 
rivals  out  of  business  or  to  secure  logging  permits  on  govern- 
ment reserves.  The  present  fire  prevention  system  will  be  im- 
proved and  extended.  Airplanes,  wireless  telegraphy,  the  tele- 
graph, telephone  and  all  the  most  efficient  and  modern  devices 
for  detecting,  reporting,  and  fighting  fire  will  be  used. 

With  the  waste  and  destruction  of  capitalism  eliminated,  it 
is  probable  that  two  or  three  hours  of  work  a  day  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  needs  of  society.  With  short  hours  and  im- 
proved methods  of  transportation,  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary 
for  loggers  to  live  in  camps.  In  thinly  settled  forest  regions,  vil- 
lages can  be  built,  ten  or  twenty  miles  apart.  Passenger  trains 
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can  be  run  into  the  woods  to  take  the  loggers  to  and  from  work. 
If  any  prefer  to  live  in  camp  they  will  be  perfectly  free  to  do  so, 
and  camps  will  be  built  and  run  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  workers.  But  any  man  who  so  desires  will  be  free  to  have 
a  home  of  his  own. 

All  industries  are  interdependent.  One  cannot  run  without 
all  others.  Therefore  control  of  all  industries  must  be  central- 
ized. There  must  be  a  means  by  which  the  workers  in  each  in- 
dustry are  kept  in  touch  with  those  in  all  other  industries.  To 
this  end  all  industrial  unions  are  brought  together  under  the 
head  of  the  One  Big  Union  of  all  the  workers.  At  the  General 
Convention  of  this  One  Big  Union,  the  delegates  from  all  indus- 
trials unions  meet  on  a  common  ground.  Each  delegate  is  in- 
structed by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  union  he  represents.  They 
compare  notes,  interchange  ideas,  adjust  differences  and  settle 
disputes  between  the  different  industrial  unions;  they  devise 
ways  and  means  and  lay  plans  by  which  they  can  co-operate  to 
the  best  advantage  to  run  industry  as  a  whole.  The  general  con- 
vention is  the  legislative  body  of  the  One  Big  Union.  But  all 
legislation  passed  must  be  ratified  by  referendum  vote  of  the 
rank  and  file.  The  general  executive  board  is  the  executive  body. 
This  is  composed  of  representatives  from  each  industrial  union. 
The  function  of  the  G.  E.  B.  is  to  exercise  general  supervision 
over  the  affairs  of  all  industries  between  conventions,  and  to  see 
that  all  legislation  passed  at  the  convention  is  carried  out.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  G.  E.  B.  is  endowed  with  autocratic 
powers  or  can  dictate  to  the  industrial  unions.  It  is  simply  a  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  rank  and  file  as  expressed  by 
referendum.  Its  members  can  be  removed  at  any  time  by  refer- 
endum vote  of  the  membership.  Each  industrial  union  will  run 
its  own  affairs  without  interference  from  the  G.  E.  B.  so  long  as 
it  lives  up  to  the  constitution  of  the  One  Big  Union.  The  G.  E.  B. 
will  only  act  in  case  of  disputes  between  industrial  unions  or  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution.  It  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  as  the  general  executive  committee  bears  to  an 
industrial  union. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  objection  is  often  made  to  the  I.  W.  W.  that  it  does  not 
believe  in  government.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  I.  W.  W.  believes 
in  the  most  efficient  form  of  government  possible.  Some  revolu- 
tionists object  to  the  word  government  on  the  ground  that  it  im- 
plies a  governing  class  and  a  class  that  is  governed.  The  word 
government  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  self-government,  or  ad- 
ministration of  their  own  affairs  by  the  workers.  Carrying  on  in- 
dustry is  the  most  important  of  all  human  activities,  for  without 
the  industries  civilized  society  could  not  exist.  Therefore  the  most 
important  function  of  government  is  to  see  that  industry  is  car- 
ried on  in  such  a  way  that  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  all 
the  people  will  result.  To  be  efficient,  a  government  must  be  con- 
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stituted  on  the  basis  of  industrial,  instead  of  local  representa- 
tion, for  only  those  who  work  in  and  understand  the  industries, 
are  competent  to  legislate  concerning  them.  It  is  true  that  under 
industrial  democracy  none  but  workers  could  be  elected.  But  if 
these  workers  were  elected  on  the  basis  of  geographic  division 
without  regard  to  the  industries  in  which  they  worked,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  secure  a  balanced  representation  from  all  in- 
dustries. Too  many  would  be  elected  from  some  industries; 
others  would  not  be  represented  at  all.  All  industries  work  to- 
gether to  carry  on  production,  so  all  industries  must  be  repre- 
sented in  legislation  concerning  production. 

The  job  is  the  unit  of  production,  therefore  the  job  branch 
must  be  the  unit  of  government.  On  all  matters  concerning  that 
job  alone,  the  job  branch  will  have  all  full  power  to  legislate.  Mat- 
terns  concerning  the  members  of  one  industrial  union  in  one  dis- 
trict alone  will  be  handled  by  the  district  council  of  that  indus- 
trial union.  In  cities  and  districts  there  will  be  general  indus- 
trial district  councils  composed  of  delegates  representing  all  job 
branches  of  all  industrial  unions  in  the  district.  Their  function 
will  be  to  deal  with  matters  that  concern  the  members  of  all  in- 
*  dustrial  unions  in  that  district  alone.  Matters  that  concern  all 
the  members  of  an  industrial  union  will  be  legislated  on  by  the 
general  convention  of  that  industrial  union.  Legislation  con- 
cerning all  industrial  unions,  or  society  as  a  whole,  will  be  passed 
by  the  general  convention  of  the  One  Big  Union  of  aM  workers. 
The  present  government  of  the  United  States  is  a  govern- 
ment by  the  big  capitalists  who  control  industry.  Regard- 
less of  whatever  theoretical  forms  of  government  may  exist 
it  is  inevitable  that  those  who  control  industry  will  be  the  real 
government  because,  by-controlling  industry,  they  control  the 
source  of  all  human  power.  Under  industrial  democracy  the 
government  will  be  of  the  workers,  by  the  workers,  and  for  the 
workers.  It  will  also  be  a  government  by  those  who  control  in- 
dustry, for  the  workers  will  control  industry.  That  is  the  only 
system  under  which  a  genuine  democratic  government  is  .pos- 
sible. The  following  is  a  rough  parallel  between  the  present 
capitalist  government  and  that  of  the  future  industrial  democ- 
racy. A  small  job  corresponds  to  a  town  or  village,  a  large  plant 
to  a  city,  and  its  different  shops  to  the  city  wards.  The  job  branch 
meeting  corresponds  to  the  town  meeting,  the  job  committee  to 
the  board  of  aldermen,  and  its  chairman  to  the  mayor.  The  in- 
dustrial union  corresponds  to  the  State,  the  industrial  union  con- 
vention to  the  State  legislature,  and  the  chairman  of  the  general 
executive  committee  to  the  governor.  The  One  Big  Union  of  all 
workers  corresponds  to  the  nation,  the  General  Executive  Board 
to  the  cabinet  and  and  its  chairman  to  the  president.  An  interna- 
tional convention  composed  of  delegates  representing  workers' 
unions  of  different  countries  would  correspond  to  the  capitalist 
League  of  Nations. 
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THE  MONEY  QUESTION. 

When  Industrial  democracy  is  firmly  established  there  will 
be  no  need  of  money.  With  the  waste  of  capitalism  abolished, 
and  with  the  improvement  of  machinery,  the  material  necessities 
of  life — food,  clothing,  shelter  and  fuel — will  be  produced  in 
such  great  abundance  that  they  will  be  as  plentiful  as  water. 
Every  worker  will  take  what  he  needs,  just  as  everyone  drinks 
enough  water  to  satisfy  his  thirst.  In  all  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  at  convenient  places  in  the  rural  districts  there  will  be  store- 
houses filled  with  everything  necessary  to  supply  man's  material 
wants.  With  improved  systems  of  communciation  and  distribu- 
tion a  telephone  call  will  bring  whatever  is  needed.  Proof  that  a 
worker  is  doing  his  share  in  production  will  entitle  him  to  what 
he  needs.  This  will  be  a  simple  matter.  No  complicated  system 
of  accounting  will  be  necessary.  For  instance,  each  worker  might 
have  a  due  book.  Every  day  he  worked,  a  stamp  could  be  affixed. 
By  simply  showing  a  paid-up  card,  he  could  take  what  he  needed. 
The  old,  the  immature,  and  the  sick  will  not  be  required  to  work. 
If  a  healthy  man  of  working  age  refuses  to  work  he  will  starve. 
There  will  be  no  incentive  to  take  more  than  is  needed.  A  man 
might  use  two  or  three  suits  of  clothes,  but  more  would  only  be 
an  incumbrance.  He  could  not  sell  them,  for  no  one  would  buy 
when  clothes  could  be  obtained  free  at  the  public  store-house. 
Some  will  take  more  than  others,  for  the  needs  of  all  are  not 
alike.  A  man  with  a  large  family  requires  more  than  a  single 
man.  Some  drink  more  than  others  at  public  drinking  fountains, 
but  no  one  objects,  for  there  is  enough  for  all.  Greed  for  gain  is 
a  mental  disease  caused  by  the  insecurity  of  capitalism.  In  a  free 
society  it  will  soon  disappear. 

Many  things  now  considered  luxuries  will  be  in  common  use. 
There  is  no  reason  why  every  worker  could  not  have  an  auto- 
mobile if  he  so  desired.  Such  luxuries  as  only  satisfy  a  perverted 
passion  for  vulgar  display  will  be  no  longer  produced.  Public 
buildings  will  embody  the  highest  skill  of  architects  and  mechan- 
ics, but  such  things  as  million  dollar  mansions  for  private  indi- 
viduals will  be  unknown.  Idleness  and  extravagance,  today 
looked  up  to  as  marks  of  distinction,  will  be  frowned  on  as  evi- 
dence of  degeneracy.  Such  things  as  cannot  be  within  reach  of 
all  who  want  them  will  not  be  produced  for  private  use.  If  a  man 
wanted  a  house  with  fifty  rooms  he  could  not  have  it.  But  no  sane 
man  would  want  such  a  house,  for  no  man  could  use  fifty  rooms. 
At  the  convention  of  the  One  Big  Union — the  legislative  body  of 
society,  which  will  probably  be  in  session  the  greater  part  of  the 
time — it  will  be  decided  how  many  hours  a  day  and  how  many 
days  a  year  it  will  be  necessary  to  work.  When  a  worker  puts 
in  the  required  number  of  days  he  will  be  free  to  do  as  he 
pleases  the  rest  of  the  time.  If  a  worker  desires  a  long  vacation 
he  can  pay  his  card  up  ahead  by  working  extra  shifts.  If  he 
wants  to  travel,  he  will  not  have  to  ride  the  rods  or  take  a  tie 
pass;  a  paid-up  card  will  entitle  him  to  transportation  by  boat, 
train  or  airplaine  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
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But  how  about  visiting  countries  still  under  capitalism?  There 
will  be  no  such  countries.  The  world  is  not  big  enough  for  cap- 
italism and  industrial  democracy  to  exist  at  the  same  time.  Be- 
tween these  two  systems  there  is  a  fight  to  a  finish.  If  one  country 
alone  established  industrial  democracy  it  would  be  crushed  by 
the  economic  blockade.  The  different  countries  of  the  world  are 
closely  interlinked  by  industry  and  commerce.  One  is  dependent 
one  the  other  for  coal,  food,  raw  material,  and  manufactured 
products.  Most  countries  would  be  confronted  with  a  shut-down 
of  industry  and  consequent  starvation  if  isolated  from  the  others. 
Italy  would  face  a  coal  famine;  England  a  food  famine;  Ger- 
many would  run  out  of  food  and  raw  material.  Russia  is  depend- 
ent on  the  outside  world  for  locomotives,  agricultural  machinery 
and  manufactured  goods  of  many  kinds.  The  Russian  workers, 
helped  by  the  economic  power  of  the  workers  in  other  countries, 
have  succeeded  in  fighting  off  the  military  power  of  the  world 
capitalism;  but  economic  pressure  has  forced  them  to  compro- 
mise, and  capitalism  has  been  re-established  in  Russia.  The 
forces  that  make  for  revolution  are  at  work  in  all  countries. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  capitalism  will  soon  receive 
its  deathblow  in  some  of  the  most  powerful  countries  in  the 
world.  It  will  then  be  crushed  in  the  remaining  countries  by 
internal  revolution,  backed  by  the  economic  power  of  the  industrial 
democracies. 

When  the  workers  of  all  countries  take  over  industry  it  is 
probable  that  national  boundary  lines  will  disappear.  Armies 
will  be  disbanded  and  navies  will  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  Under 
capitalism  all  wars  are  caused  by  competing  groups  of  capitalists 
struggling  for  possession  of  foreign  markets  in  which  to  dispose 
of  the  wealth  plundered  from  the  workers.  Wages  are  only  suf- 
ficient to  buy  back  a  fraction  of  the  wealth  produced.  Conse- 
quently a  surplus  piles  up,  factories  shut  down,  and  we  have 
panics,  unemployment  and  wars.  With  the  workers  getting  the 
full  product  of  their  labor  no  surplus  will  piled  up  for  the  benefit 
of  parasites ;  there  will  be  free  interchange  of  products  among  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  all  incentive  to  war  will  have  disappeared. 

In  this  chapter  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer  briefly  to  out- 
line a  practical  plan  by  which  industry  can  be  run  without  cap- 
italists, and  to  show  that  industrial  democracy  is  not  only  possible 
but  is  the  only  logical  and  reasonable  system.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  the  future  society  will  be  run  in  all  its  details ;  but  it 
is  quite  easy  to  show  how  everything  can  be  done  and  to  answer 
any  objection  that  might  be  raised.  The  examples  given  are  merely 
tentative.  It  is  only  attempted  to  give  a  general  idea  of  how  the 
workers  can  control  industry  and  govern  themselves;  no  doubt 
much  better  ways  will  be  devised  when  the  time  comes. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  impress  on  all  lumber  work- 
ers the  necessity  for  job  organization.  The  organized  lumber 
workers  are  fighting  the  common  enemy.  Organized  and  un- 
organized alike  are  benefited  by  their  struggle.  No  man  worthy 
of  the  name  wants  to  lie  down  while  others  fight  his  battles. 
The  most  valuable  asset  of  the  Lumber  Trust  is  the  ignorance, 
cowardice,  indifference  and  inertia  of  the  workers.  These  are 
what  give  the  timber  thieves  their  power  and  enable  them  to  resist 
the  militant  minority.  There  is  no  neutral  ground.  A  worker  who 
will  not  do  his  share  in  the  work  of  organization  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  scab.  True,  he  may  never  have  actually  worked 
as  a  strike-breaker,  but  if  all  workers  failed  to  organize  there  never 
would  be  any  strikes. 

By  industrial  organization  alone  can  the  power  of  capitalism 
be  broken  and  economic  freedom  gained.  With  "big  business" 
the  real  government,  the  futility  of  political  action  is  evident. 
The  worthlessness  of  the  ballot  box  has  been  proven  many  times 
in  the  past.  So  long  as  control  of  industry  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  capitalists,  armed  insurrection  is  suicidal.  The  workers 
have  no  military  organization,  no  arms  nor  the  training  to  use 
them.  The  American  "red  army"  would  be  slaughtered  like  sheep 
by  the  highly  developed  machinery  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  cap- 
italists and  their  tools.  The  power  of  the  workers  is  neither 
political  nor  military,  but  industrial.  By  organizing  industrially  we 
strike  at  the  very  root  of  capitalist  power — control  of  industry. 

Organization  implies  action.  Every  man  must  do  his  part. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  an  organized  body  of  men  and 
a  herd  of  deadheads  with  cards  in  their  suitcases.  Let  no  one 
imagine  he  is  keeping  up  his  end  by  simply  taking  out  a  card  and 
paying  his  dues,  or  that  by  paying  dues  he  is  hiring  someone  to  do 
his  fighting  for  him.  To  get  those  things  that  make  life  worth 
living  some  effort  is  necessary.  Intelligent,  organized  effort  alone 
can  win.  To  get  concerted  action,  meetings  must  be  held  on  the 
job.  There  is  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain.  Far  better 
not  to  live  at  all  than  to  crawl  thru  life  as  a  meek,  humble,  servile 
and  submissive  work  animal,  whose  only  ambition  is  to  sell  his  labor 
power  for  a  lousy  bunk  and  rotten,  adulterated  food.  Let  every 
man  demonstrate  his  fitness  to  survive  by  doing  his  part  in  the 
fight  for  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY. 

"Life  is  strife  for  every  man, 

For  every  son  of  thunder. 
Then  be  a  lion,  not  a  lamb, 

And  don't  be  trampled  under." 
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Preamble  of  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World 


The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  in  common. 
There  can  be  no  peace  so  long  as  hunger  and  want  are  found  among  mil- 
lions of  the  working  people  and  the  few,  who  make  up  the  employing  class, 
have  all  the  good  things  of  life. 

Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the  workers 
of  the  world  organize  as  a  class,  take  possession  of  the  earth  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  production,  and  abolish  the  wage  system. 

We  find  that  the  centering  of  the  management  of  industries  into  fewer 
and  fewer  hands  makes  the  trade  unions  unable  to  cope  with  the  ever  grow- 
ing power  of  the  employing  class.  The  trade  unions  foster  a  state  of 
affairs  which  allows  one  set  of  workers  to  be  pitted  against  another  set  of 
workers  in  the  same  industry,  thereby  helping  to  defeat  one  another  in  wage 
wars.  Moreover,  the  trade  unions  aid  the  employing  class  to  mislead  the 
workers  into  the  belief  that  the  working  class  have  interests  in  common 
with  their  employers. 

These  conditions  can  be  changed  and  the  interests  of  the  working  class 
upheld  only  by  an  organization  formed  in  such  a  way  that  all  its  members 
in  any  one  industry,  or  in  all  industries  if  necessary,  cease  work  when- 
ever a  strike  or  lockout  is  on  in  any  department  thereof,  thus  making  an 
injury  to  one  an  injury  to  all. 

Instead  of  the  conservative  motto,  "A  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's 
work,"  we  must  inscribe  on  our  banner  the  revolutionary  watchword, 
"Abolition  of  the  wage  system." 

It  is  the  historic  mission  of  the  working  class  to  do  away  with  cap- 
italism. The  army  of  production  must  be  organized,  not  only  for  the  every- 
day struggle  with  capitalists,  but  also  to  carry  on  production  when  cap- 
italism shall  have  been  overthrown.  By  organizing  industrially  we  are 
forming  the  structure  of  the  new  society  within  the  shell  of  the  old. 
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The  Lumber  Barons  are  fat  with  profits  and  their  hands  are 
smeared  with  the  blood  of  workers. 
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